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We are publishing this photo of 
the Giant's Causeway, County 
Antrim, at the special request of 
two readers—a brother and a 
sister—who live in Toronto, 
Canada. Children of a Bally- 
castle emigrant, they had looked 
forward to visiting the Causeway 
this year, but were unable to do 
80. 

The Giant's Causeway is one of 
the wonders of the world. The 
huge basaltic columns are associ- 
ated in legend with the giant 
Finn Mac Cool, but science has 
@ more prosaic explanation for 
their presence on a promontory 
on the north coast of Antrim. 

One of the pleasantest trips in 
Ireland is that by the coast road 
around the north-east, by the 
Giant's Causeway and Portrush 
to Derry, 


The Irish Digest brings you every 
month a concise and vivid cross- 
section of Irish life and thought. 
To ensure that you receive your 
copy regularly why not become 
a subscriber? One year, 20s.; 
two years, 35s., post free. Hand 
your subscription to your news- 
agent or bookseller, or post to 
Intsu Dicest, 43 Parkgate St., 
Dublin, Ireland, 
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No Milk 
for that Ulcer 


How the days of Marie Biscuits and milk are numbered 
for the stomach ulcer sufferer 


F a boiled fish and milk diet could cure 

a stomach ulcer, there would now be 
no ulcers . . . simple and obvious enough, 
yet despite the fact that on such a diet 
many ulcer sufferers find little or no im- 
provement, boiled fish and milk continue 
to be prescribed in the majority of cases; 
the majority, but not all, however. Slowly 
medical science is coming to the view 
that the cure for stomach ulcers—a com- 
plaint affecting hundreds more South 
Africans every year—must be sought 
elsewhere. Pioneers of the new school of 
thought are three South African brothers— 
a doctor, a chemist and a business man. 
They have produced a remedy for stom- 
ach ulcers which not only is quite revolu- 
tionary—involving no dieting whatever, 
but is based on an entirely new conception 
of what an ulcer is. Contrary to the view 
accepted for years by doctors, that a 
stomach ulcer is caused by an excess of 
hydrochloric acid, these brothers believe 
that it is caused by a bodily deficiency. 
No other bodily ailment, they say, is 
caused by an excess of anything so why 
should an ulcer be excepted. A few years 
ago im oe believed that diabetes was due 
to ody manufacturing too much 
sugar. Now we know that it is the result 
of a lack of insulin. There are many other 
analogies. 

The answer to an ulcer they believe, is 
to be found in good food and plenty of it. 
Their patients, all sufferers from chronic 
ulcers, mostly with a history of many 
years pain and discomfort, are recom- 
mended red, juicy steaks, fresh, whole- 
some food—a rich protein-full diet— 
quite a change from the sloppy fish and 
milk regime. 
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Obviously the De-Nol treatment for 
stomach ulcers—for that is what it is 
called—involves more than good food. 
De-Nol itself is a medicine which forms 
a tenacious and impenetrable coagulum 
over the ulcer surface by means of a 
chemical reaction which occurs imme- 
diately the medicine reaches the ulcer site. 
This coagulum protects the ulcer from 
the irritating action of the gastric jui 
and other aggravating factors, pat this 
protection is progressively maintained 
until the ulcer is completely healed. 

What cures have been effected by this 
De-Nol treatment? Clinical records re- 
veal that at least 959% of more than 
100,000 cases treated during recent years 
have experienced permanent relief, and 
from all parts of the world letters come 
from medical men, nurses and thankful 
laymen, expressing their gratitude and 
testifying to the success of the De-Nol 
method. Successful clinical tests aoave 
been carried out with De-Nol by the 
University of Rome; the Nestle, Clinic 
Lausanne; the Cantonal Hospital, Fri- 
bourg; St. Vincent’s Hospital, Brussels; 
Oaklands Naval Hospital, California and 
by some of the world’s most famous 
hospitals and Infirmaries in London, 
Manchester, Durham, and Leeds. 

De-Nol is also widely and successtully 
prescribed under two of the world’s 
greatest National Health Organisations, 

Obtainable at 58/6 per treatment 
through your Chemist or Woulfe’s 
Chemists, 35 Grafton Street, Dublin; 
P. Cowley, Medical Hall, Castletown 
Bere, County Cork; T. R. Lester Ltd., 
106 Patrick Street, Cork. 
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One feature of it encourages the hope that our 
present economic progress may re-stabilise our 
population and encourage population growth 


THE CENSUS AND THE 
BOAT TO BRITAIN 


GARRET FITZGERALD 


HE Census shows that if there 

had been no net emigration 
between the Censuses of 1956 and 
1961, the excess of births over 
deaths during this five-year period 
would have pushed the population 
up from 2,898,264 to 3,030,344— 
a natural increase of 132,080, or 
an average rate of natural increase 
of 26,416 per annum. But in fact 
the population on Census Day last 
April was only 2,814,703, which 
means that 215,641 people were 
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missing, or in other words that 
net emigration during this period 
was 215,641, an average of 43,128 
per annum. 

This figure of 215,641 for net 
emigration during the period com- 
pares very closely with the 
statistics of net outbound pass- 
enger movement by sea and air in 
the five years ended April, 1961 
—viz. 215,850. This is an even 
closer correspondence than in the 
preceding intercensal period and 
the Irish Times 
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suggests that net outbound pass- 
enger movement by sea and air can 
now be taken as an accurate cur- 
rent guide to emigration, showing 
its trend from month to month. 
It is clear that since the intro- 
duction of the Safeguarding of 
Employment Act in Northern 
Ireland more than a decade ago, 
net emigration across the land 
border has become negligibie. 

But before considering the im- 
plications of current passenger 
movement figures, there are one or 
two features of the census figures 
that merit comment. First it seems 
clear that although the official 
population estimates are under- 
stood to be based on the passenger 
movement figures by sea and air, 
they seem to have underestimated 
the decline in population since 
the last census. Thus whereas 
the passenger movement figures 
pointed to a population figure of 
2,824,000 in April, 1960, the 
official population estimate for that 
year was 2,834,000 or 10,000 
more. 

Secondly, these census figures 
have shown that the hardest-hit 
districts so far as the decline in 
population are concerned have not 
been the Western seaboard areas, 
but the part of the country im- 
mediately south of the Border with 
Northern Ireland. 

Thus every part of the region 
between the Border and a line 
running south of Castleblayney 
(County Monaghan), Cavan, 
Mohill (County Leitrim), Castle- 
reagh (County Roscommon), and 
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Swinford (County Mayo), except 
for the coastal areas of County 
Sligo, and also County Donegal 
north of Donegal town, has ex- 
perienced a decline in population 
of more than 15 per cent. during 
the past decade—and throughout 
a large area comprising northern 
Leitrim, the northern corner of 
Cavan, and the southern tip of 
Donegal, the drop in population 
has been in excess of 21 per cent. 
during this ten-year period! 

Only two other rural districts in 
the country have experienced a 
decline of 15 per cent. or more in 
population during this period— 
the Belmullet area of County 
Mayo, where the population has 
fallen by exactly 15 per cent., and 
the Schull area of West Cork, 
where a decline of 184 per cent. 
has been recorded. By contrast 
the decline in population in 
County Galway has been 6} per 
cent. during this period, while 
County Kerry has lost 8 per cent. 
of its population. 

Any decline in population is 
bound to have a most depressing 
effect upon the social and 
economic life of the affected areas. 
Yet the counties of Monaghan and 
Cavan which, with the single ex- 
ception of Leitrim, have suffered 
a bigger population decline than 
any other part of Ireland during 
the past decade, have been 
excluded from the provisions of 
the Undeveloped Areas Acts since 
this legislation was first introduced 
nine years ago; while a county 
such as Galway, which is not even 
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among the thirteen hardest-hit 
counties of the Republic, is con- 
sidered an Undeveloped Area. The 
recently-announced review of the 
industrial grants legislation and of 
the classification of particular areas 
as “ undeveloped” for the pur- 
poses of this legislation is clearly 
long overdue. 

How long is this decline in our 
population likely to continue? For 
some time past there have been 
signs that the drain was being 
reduced and might even come to 
an end within the foreseeable 
future. These prognostications 
have been challenged, however, on 
several grounds. 

First of all, it has been sug- 
gested that the passenger move- 
ment figures upon which these 
forward estimates are based are 
unreliable — a suggestion which 
the census results have disproved 
pretty conclusively. Secondly, 
attention has been drawn to the 
British statistics of residents of the 
Republic entering employment in 
Great Britain, which show a rising 
trend for the three calendar years 
1958, 1959 and 1960. And thirdly, 
it has been pointed out that 
between the summer of 1959 and 
the summer of 1960 the passenger 
movement figures pointed to an 
increase in emigration, rather than 
a decline. 

These two latter trends are, how- 
ever, entirely reconcilable with the 
contention that the general trend 
of emigration is downwards and 
that the population decline may 
come to an end, at least for the 


time being, in the latter half of 
this year. 

For some years past emigration 
has tended in the short run to 
fluctuate fairly sharply in sympathy 
with conditions in the British 
labour market, whereas the longer- 
term trend has been influenced 
primarily by conditions in Ireland. 
Thus emigration actually declined 
sharply during 1956—the year of 
the economic crisis in Ireland— 
because the shortage of jobs in 
Great Britain attributable to the 
simultaneous economic difficulties 
in that country discouraged many 
potential emigrants. 

When conditions in Britain did 
improve, emigration soared, to 
60,000 in 1957, but once again it 
fell sharply throughout 1958 
despite the fact that the Irish 
economy was far from buoyant in 
that year, simply because jobs were 
short once again in Britain, and 
this time in North America also. 

Finally emigration rose during 
1959 and much of 1960 despite 
the improvements in economic 
conditions in the Republic. This 
was because demand for labour 
was growing rapidly in Britain, 
while the early stages of our 
economic recovery were achieved 
with the aid of a more intensive 
employment of underutilised lab- 
our and machinery resources, 
rather than with the aid of in- 
creased equipment and manpower. 

The significant factor in these 
fluctuations, so far as our long-term 
emigration and population position 
is concerned, was that while up 
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to 1957 each new emigration 
peak was higher than the last, since 
1957 both the peaks and the valleys 
in our fluctuating emigration 
figures have tended to decline. Last 
year’s temporary peak was 47,000, 
as against 60,000 3} years earlier, 
and the present level of emigration 
which is still declining probably 
is already lower than the previous 
low points of 1956 and 1958. 
Short-term fluctuations explain 
the apparent upward trend of the 
British statistics of Irish entrants 
into employment in Great Britain. 
The trend of these British 
employment figures actually tallies 
fairly closely with the trend of our 
passenger movement figures, 
although running at a much higher 
level. Some of our total emigration 
to Britain each year is of a tem- 
porary character, such as emigrants 


who return home within a tweive- ° 


month period and thus do not 
affect the annual net emigration 
figures. 

What conclusions can be drawn 
from the current passenger move- 
ment figures whose reliability as a 
guide to current emigration has 
thus been reinforced by the recent 
census figures and by the fairly 
constant relationship between their 
trend and that of the British 
employment figures? 
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First, it is clear that emigration 
is now at a relatively low level, and 
is still declining rapidly. The 
figures for the twelve months ended 
April show that emigration in that 
period was reduced to 34,500— 
having fallen by over 12,000 in the 
previous eight months. 

This decline was achieved, 
astonishingly, during a period in 
which unemployment in _ the 
Republic was also declining, to the 
lowest level recorded in the past 
three decades, and during a period 
in which the demand for labour in 
Britain was rising rapidly to a 
very high level indeed. 

It is this combination of circum- 
stances that makes our current 
emigration trend so encouraging. 
The demand for labour in Ireland 
has been rising so rapidly during 
the past twelve months that it has 
not only reduced unemployment 
to a record low level, but has also 
for the first time in many years 
counteracted the attractions of an 
exceptionally strong demand for 
labour in Britain. It is this feature 
which encourages the hope that a 
continuation of our present econ- 
omic progress may bring in its 
train at least the re-stabilisation of 
our population and possibly some 
population growth in the years 
ahead. 


MISstTREss: You will stand at the door and call the guests’ 


names as they arrive. 


New Maid: That'll be fun. I know a few good ones. 
‘THE things most people want to know about are usually 


none of their business. 


BERNARD SHAW 
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Timothy }. O’Driscoll is out 

to change the whole concept 

of Ireland . .. . to promote 

it as a sophisticated holiday 
country 


MEET MR. 
WELCOME 
TO IRELAND 


SEAN O’SULLIVAN 


7 R. WELCOME”, the 
American tabloid headlines 
would call him—and the title 
would not be out of the way, for 
Timothy J. O’Driscoll, Cork-born 
chief of Ireland’s “ Welcome 
Board ”,. fills the bill. A not-too- 
rough translation of Bord Failte 
Fireann means simply Irish Wel- 
come Board to an increasing num- 
ber of visitors who have no Irish 
grannies up their family trees. 
By association, perhaps, with 
many Americans, and having lived 
amongst Canadians Tim 
O'Driscoll has acquired North 
American expressions with his 
Shandon-orientated vocabulary. 
He sounded almost like a New 
York policeman in his partitioned 
Georgian office in Merrion Square 
when he told me: “The guy 
we're working on... is the 
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‘pure’ tourist, the self-declared 
tourist who never had an Irish 
relation or family seat to look up 
once he arrives in Ireland.” 

But the £24,000,000 that pure 
tourists dropped here last year was 
only little more than half of the 
“take” of the Irish tourist in- 
dustry in 1960. The total earnings 
from tourism and travel amounted 
to nearly £42.5 million, and Bord 
Failte does not intend to forget 
or ignore the odd £20,000,000 
spenders, the businessmen and 
“conventioneers”, the Pats and 
Mikes who come back to Erin to 
visit old folks and homesteads. 
The green carpet will continue to 
be rolled out for these visitors. 

Mr. O'Driscoll is out to change 
the whole concept of Ireland in 
the eyes of foreigners-with-money- 
and - plans - for - a - holiday. “ We 
want to promote Ireland as a 
sophisticated holiday country, a 
land of gardens and lovely homes, 
fine food, of theatre and the arts, 
Creation (Dublin) 
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as well as a grand place for sport, 
for horses and fishing. Our asset 
of unspoiled countryside is a 
tremendous aid to our tourist in- 
dustry and our efforts to attract 
foreign visitors.” 

One of the major targets in his 
tourism drive is the motoring 
tourist from neighbouring Britain. 
And, indeed, the motel and cara- 
van camping site, practically essen- 
tials in a U.S. type holiday, are not 
out of keeping with Bord Failte’s 
“unspoiled countryside” theme. 
Tim was quick to dispel any notion 
that he was “agin ’°em”. “We 
could attract many more British 
families who could bring their 
cars on their holidays,” he said. 

A family man himself, Tim 
O’Driscoll has three daughters, 
Sara, Mary and fourteen-year-old 
Elizabeth who was called after 
Mrs. O’Driscoll, formerly painte- 
Elizabeth McKay, of Ballymoney, 
County Antrim (who bears a strik- 
ing resemblance to Princess Grace 
of Monaco). The family spends a 
short holiday in  Derrynane, 
County Kerry, their favourite Irish 
spot, at Eastertime, and Mr. and 
Mrs. O'Driscoll get away for a 
while later in the year to the Con- 
tinent. Holland, France or Spain 
attracts them most. 

Holland, of course, has a special 
status for the O’Driscolls. Tim’s 
last Government appointment, 
which he resigned in order to take 
over Bord Failte’s direction, was 
that of Minister to the Nether- 
lands. They spent a year at The 
Hague, an experience he was 
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To those extra bedrooms 
will be needed is indicated 
by growing interest abroad in 
Ireland as a tourist’s haven. 
Six years ago annual enquiries 
regarding Ireland were around 
80,000. By last year they had 
swollen to more than 220.000 
at the Bord’s offices in Britain, 
the US. and France. 
the promotional 
lectures, films, 
posters, leaflets, 
placed’ in 
Bord 


Canada, 

Obviously 
work—the 
photographs, 
feature articles 
foreign publications—of 
Failte is “ paying off”. 


ecco WU 
“extremely glad to have had ”. 

Diplomacy was not the career 
in which Tim O’Driscoll was 
launched on leaving Presentation 
College, Cork, where he was edu- 
cated. Leaving school he became 
a Civil Servant at twenty in 1928, 
and managed over the next few 
years to take an Arts degree in 
political science and economics at 
Trinity College, Dublin, while 
earning promotion to private sec- 
retary to the Secretary of the 
Department of Industry and Com- 
merce. A few years later found the 
young O’Driscoll in charge of the 
Department’s aviation section in 
which capacity he took part in 
establishing Shannon and Dublin 
airports. 

During the °39-45 war he 
served with the Defence Depart- 
ment, peacetime aviation hanging 
fire, and immediately afterward 
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found himself permanent Irish 
delegate to the International Civil 
Aviation Organisation in Montreal, 
where his youngest daughter was 
born. Next he served with the 
Irish mission to the O.E.E.C. in 
Paris as Chargé d’Affaires, and 
stood in as Chairman of its 
Council for then External Affairs 
Minister, Sean MacBride. 

Home again in 1950, Tim 
became Assistant Secretary to the 
Department of External Affairs, 
and a year later, when Céras 
Trachtéla Teoranta was estab- 
lished to promote dollar exports, 
he was chosen to act as Chairman. 
During his term of office the value 
of Irish exports to Canada and the 
U.S. more than doubled. In 1955 
he added his Dutch diplomatic 
experience to his long list of 
achievements, but he has no long- 
ing now to resume that career— 
“living at home in Ballybrack, 
near Killiney, has its advantages, 
and my work in Bord Failte is 
absorbing ”’. 

His job as welcome chief brings 
out the architect in him as well as 
the archzologist, businessman, 
theatre-lover—“ it has so much 
to do with so many occupations,” 
he said. “ The essence of it is its 
wide variety.” Meeting visitors of 
every nationality is one of the 
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pleasures—and problems. 

The development (and raising 
standards) of hotels, resorts and 
amenities at seaside places, the 
fostering of a genuine souvenir 
industry, the development of 
shooting and fishing grounds, pro- 
motion of business and inter- 
national conferences and being 
watchdog over travel facilities to, 
from and through Ireland are just 
some of the worries of “ Mr. Wel- 
come ” and his backroom boys. 

Like so many of the new execu- 
tive types appearing in Irish com- 
mercial, industrial and public life 
as Ireland’s economy progresses, 
Tim is too busy to enjoy the 
things he tells tourists to come 
here and experience. Nowadays 
gardening is about the only 
excuse he has to get out into the 
open air, he laments. “ More for 
the exercise,” he assured me, 
“than to raise exotic plants!” He 
and his wife both enjoy walking, 
do “no more swimming than the 
average”, and he drives a Jaguar 
while joking of getting a bicycle. 

Showing a trim figure, without 
a “corporation” (or breadbasket, 
American-wise) Tim’s weakness 
for high protein foods is rather 
amazing until you realise that he 
works off the calories, not garden- 
ing, but “on the job”. 


‘Tue Government may be working for posterity, but it 


insists on being paid by us. 


Dublin Opinion 


[F you do not like the weather where you are, you can 
always move and not like the weather there either. 


Its success is a result of food, climate, soil 
conditions, and painstaking selection and care 


Why the world admires 
the IRISH HORSE 


Only a nominal fee is charged by the Irish National 
Stud for a stallion like the famous Vimy, which 
cost the Stud £105,000 


| preg och mild climate and 
rich limestone pastures make it 


an important breeding centre for 
thoroughbreds, with a consequent 
demand on its stud products. 
Foreign sales of Irish bloodstock 
in 1960 were valued at {3,136,000 
($8,780,800), an increase of 
£523,000 ($1,464,400) on exports 
during the previous year. The 
annual Yearling Sales held at 
Newmarket in England and at 
Ballsbridge, Dublin, attract buyers 
from all over the world. 

At Newmarket, several Irish 
Studs hold sale rights dating from 
the establishment of the sales by 
Tattersall’s in 1828 at Doncaster. 
Most British Studs at first held 
aloof, until convinced by the excel- 
lent records of Irish yearlings and 
the success of the Irish breeders 
who developed this market. The 
demand for Irish stock at the 
British yearling sales is still excep- 
tional and at the 1960 sales the 


highest average price (£9,895) and 
the second highest were obtained 
by Irish Studs. 

Goff’s Yearling Sales, founded 
at Ballsbridge, Dublin, in 1887, 
are held a fortnight after the New- 
market sales and attract an equally 
large attendance of buyers from 
abroad. At the 1887 sale, five year- 
lings brought 690 guineas. Now- 
adays, the three-day sale may have 
a turnover of up to £500,000. 

The success of Irish bloodstock 
is the result partly of good climatic 
and soil conditions, but also of the 
painstaking selection and care 
lavished on these animals, which 
result in the perpetuation of great 
strains through many generations. 
Some of the world’s greatest 
horses — Windy City, Noor, 
Nashua, Tulyar, Ballymoss and 
others—have come from Irish 
stables. 

The stud farms are mainly con- 
centrated on the rich grazing lands 


Reprinted from Irish Hunting Year 1961-62. 


(Social and Personal Publications, Dublin. 
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of Kildare, Meath and Tipperary. 
The best known are perhaps the 
Aga Khan’s Sheshoon Stud and 
the Irish National Stud at Tully, 
both in County Kildare. The 
National Stud originated in a stud 
farm owned by Lord Wavertree, 
who in 1916 offered it to the 
British Government as the nucleus 
of a British National Stud. In 1943 
the entire stock was moved to 
England and the farm became the 
property of the Irish Government. 

Today the Irish National Stud 
covers 1,000 acres, divided into a 
self-supporting tillage farm and 
over seventy paddocks. There are 
143 loose boxes, including foaling 
and isolation boxes, as well as in- 
door and open exercise yards, an 
indoor riding school and a modern 
hospital and surgery. 

Since the National Stud is 
operated for the benefit of the 
Irish bloodstock industry as a 
whole, stud fees are kept to a 
minimum. Thus the fee for the 
great bay stallion Vimy, which 
won stakes totalling over £23,000 
in England and 4,500,000 francs 
in France and was purchased by 
the Stud for £105,000, is a 
nominal £300. 

Other famous horses associated 
with the National Stud are Pana- 
slipper, Royal Charger (sold to an 
American buyer in 1953 for 
$300,000) and Tulyar, bought by 
the Stud from the Aga Khan for 
the record price of £250,000 and 
later sold to a Kentucky stud for 
$672,000. 

The race track is the testing 
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Dips modern Steeplechase owes 

its origin to cross-country 
races organised by Irish Hunts, 
and there is still a close 
relationship between hunting 
and steeplechasing. 

The name derives from the 
church steeples which, over a 
century ago in Ireland, marked 
the starting point and finish 
of these races in which banks, 
stone walls, dykes and fences 
provided natural jumps. 
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ground where the soundness of a 
breeding policy is proved. Racing, 
which in other countries is a sport, 
is also in Ireland an essential 
adjunct to an industry, and each 
year there are 157 race meetings on 
thirty-two tracks as well as about 
600 Point-to-Point meetings, 
organised by Hunt Committees in 
the Spring, where hunters, ridden 
by amateurs, race over open 


country. 

Irish steeplechasing takes place 
mainly on the Leopardstown, 
Fairyhouse and Punchestown 


courses. The main event of the 
chasing season, however, is the 
English Grand National run at 
Aintree, Liverpool, towards the 
end of March, over a testing four- 
and-a-half miles in which the 
thirty fences are much higher than 
the average of other courses. Of 
the sixteen Grand Nationals run 
since the war, eleven were won 
by Irish-bred horses and five by 
horses bred in Britain. 
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An even more popular British 
meeting is the Chasing Festival at 
Cheltenham, where the three-and- 
a-half mile race for the Gold Cup 
is run annually over fences that 
are not quite as difficult as those at 
Liverpool. Irish-bred horses have 
won the Gold Cup ten times since 
the war, as compared with four 
wins by English-bred and two by 
French-bred entries. 

The racing slump of 1938, when 
prize money and runners declined, 
small country tracks closed down 
and even the metropolitan tracks 
found it hard to carry on, led the 
Irish Government to introduce 
various measures of support for 
racing which reached their final 
form in the Racing Board and 
Racecourses Bill of 1945. 

The Racing Board, which con- 
sists of eleven unpaid members, 
drawn from the Turf Club, the 
Irish National Hunt Steeplechase 
Committee and other racing and 
breeding interests, has power to 
tax bets made with bookmakers on 
racecourses (legalised in 1926) and 


Stew Bad! 
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is the sole operator of the total- 
isator system of betting, from 
which it retains 10 per cent. of the 
turnover. This, and the 2} per 
cent. tax on bets made with book- 
makers on the course, are used 
exclusively for the benefit of Irish 
racing and breeding. 

The Racing Board has, between 
1945 and 1959, spent {2,000,000 
on subsidising prize money and 
financing the carriage of runners 
to the tracks. Entry and forfeit 
fees, which in 1938 were about 4 
per cent. of the prizes, are now a 
maximum 1 per cent. Veterinary 
boxes are provided on all courses, 
races are electrically timed, close 
finishes are photographed and film 
patrol cameras are operated at the 
principal tracks. 

In addition, admission charges 
to racecourses have been lowered 


‘to below 1938 levels, free car 


parks have been provided at most 
courses and improvements have 
been carried out on stands, build- 
ings, enclosures, jockeys’ rooms 
and the tracks themselves. 


Mary had a little lamb; 
It was awful dumb, and so 
It couldn’t tell the red from green, 
Nor which was Stop or Go. 
It followed her to school one day— 
A silly thing to do— 
Was caught between the red and green, 
And now it’s mutton stew. 


J. J. Ketty 


A TOMBSTONE somewhere in Munster bears the inscription: 
“I expected this, but not just yet.” 


B88 GAR EBT 


A mild dose of harmless 
superstition is nothing to 
be ashamed of 


Tell Me: 
what Sex are 
FAIRIES? 


SEAMUS O’FARRELL 


ISITORS from other coun- 
tries, whatever else they may 
purchase, seldom go back home 
without at least one leprechaun. 

A friend of mine, who deals in 
what is known as gift articles, was 
asked recently by a lady from the 
United States where she could buy 
a “female leprechaun”. This set 
a problem which cannot be solved. 
When he explained that the lepre- 
chauns are the fairy shoemakers, 
the lady wanted to know were 
there no lady shoemakers for the 
lady fairies. 

Which simply raised another 
problem: what sex are fairies? 
We all have heard of the Fairy 
Queen, but whether she has a 
consort or not is seldom if ever 
mentioned. 

On one occasion an important 
member of the United States 
Embassy in Ireland actually re- 
quested me to tell him honestly 


are there fairies still in Ireland or 
have they become extinct. The 
best I could do was to quote for 
him—as recorded by one of our 
storytellers — the case of the 
woman to whom the same ques- 
tion was put and who replied, “I 
don’t believe in them, but they 
are there all the same.” 

Personally, I keep an open mind 
on the matter, being as ready to 
believe in fairies as, seemingly, the 
most sophisticated owners of ex- 
pensive motor cars are to believe 
in the benevolent influence of the 
mascots which dangle inside the 
rear windows of their vehicles, 

A mild dose of a harmless 
superstition is nothing to be 
ashamed of. Did not the wise Dr. 
Johnson touch the pillars he 
passed when passing through the 
streets of London? Are there not 
people who refuse to walk under 
ladders? Who cross their fingers 
or touch wood to avert misfor- 
tune? 

You don’t have to believe in 
fairies, neither need you be too 


Condensed from The Nationalist (Carlow) 
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dogmatic in your disbelief. When 
I was an infant, as I often heard 
my mother tell, everybody from 
the doctor down declared me to 
have been extraordinarily beauti- 
ful. Nobody would think that to 
look at me now. Certainly I was 
admired even by complete 
strangers, who stopped the pram 
to tickle me under the chin. Being 
the first born to my parents they 
shared this general belief. 

One Sunday I was taken by 
them on a visit to my mother’s 
family in Meath, where relations 
and neighbours quickly assembled 
and vied with each other in prais- 
ing my good looks, Saying, “ The 
poor child will be overlooked,” my 
maternal grandmother took a 
pinch of salt out of a wooden box 
with a sloping lid which hung on 


the wall beside the kitchen fire, . 


and with a bit of thread she tied 
the salt in the end of my flannel 
petticoat. 

On the return journey, when 
out of sight of the grandmother’s 
house, my father stopped the hired 
hackney car, took a penknife from 
his pocket, said to my mother, 
“ Molly, I am not making any im- 
putation against your mother, but 
the salt is coming out of the 
child’s petticoat.” With that he cut 
the thread. 

Whether this saved me from 
being taken by the fairies or not 
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remains still in doubt. 

Being good-looking did not pre- 
vent me sharing the usual childish 
ailments, such as thrush, measles 
and whooping cough. The last- 
mentioned was at its worst stage 
when another visit was made to 
the family in Meath. Grandmother 
again took the matter in hand. At 
her instruction the family donkey 
was brought around to the cottage 
door, a clean cloth was spread 
under the animal’s head on the 
path and a cake of bread was fed 
to the beast. While the bread was 
being eaten I was passed under the 
animal’s belly and over its back 
three times, in the name of the 
Father, Son and Holy Ghost. 
Then crumbs were gathered up, 
boiled in milk and I ate the food 
off a spoon. 

Again I cannot tell whether this 
or the change of air worked a 
cure; but the whooping cough dis- 
appeared within a few days. 

Smile, if you will, at my grand- 
mother; she is now beyond car- 
ing. But there was as much effi- 
cacy in the bread and milk fed to 
me as there is in the mud packs, 
the facials and the beauty treat- 
ments modern maids put such 
trust in. My grandmother at 
seventy years of age had a com- 
plexion to be proud of, which 
never cost her a penny for cos- 
metics. 


A GREAT many people never attain to old age, because they 
are too concerned with making provision for it. 


ONE of the pleasures of giving a party is having it over. 


“With my name,” quipped Bishop Fulton 
}. Sheen, “I hardly came from Bessarabia” 


He has made Life worth 
living for MILLIONS 


Why did the chicken cross the road? To avoid 
having its neck wrung by the future Bishop ! 


REV. D. P. NOONAN 


_ the many illustrious 
prelates who visited Ireland 
during Patrician Week was Bishop 
Fulton J. Sheen. Bishop Sheen is 
an Auxiliary Bishop of New York 
and Director of the Propagation of 
the Faith for the United States. 

As a young man [ became inter- 
ested in his work and writings, 
and on my way to the Missions in 
Scuth America I had the privilege 
of being accorded a private inter- 
view with him. 

Afterwards during the great 
Mission in Buenos Aires I had the 
wonderful experience of working 
with him, and although it was only 
for a week I was able to appreciate 
at close quarters what it is that 
constitutes the greatness of the 
man. 

The voice which was destined 
to reach millions by way of 
pulpit, radio and television was 
first heard in a small room in El 
Paso, Illinois. Born on May 8, 


1895, the first of four boys, he 
was christened Peter; later he was 
to adopt his mother’s maiden 
name and call himself Fulton. 

His grandparents were Irish; 
as he himself quips, “ With my 
name I hardly came from Bess- 
arabia.” His father was a farmer 
(as was Pope John’s), and perhaps 
this goes some distance in explain- 
ing Fulton Sheen’s Christ-like 
simplicity and humanity. 

The future Bishop’s father had 
to work hard; and Fulton and his 
brothers were not spared their 
daily chores about the farm. He 
often humorously accounts for his 
dislike of chicken by the fact that 
as a boy he had to wring a 
chicken’s neck every single day. 

Fulton Sheen was ordained in 
1919 at the age of twenty-four. He 
studied at the Catholic University 
at Washington, D.C., at the Sor- 
bonne in Paris and at the Uni- 
versity of Louvain, where he 
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received the coveted Cardinal 
Mercier award. He completed his 
post-graduate work at the Angel- 
icum in Rome. After that he was a 
curate for a while in St. Patrick’s, 
Soho, in London; he also taught 
theology at St. Edmund’s, Ware, 
the seminary for the Archdiocese 
of Westminster. 

Dr. Sheen returned to the 
Catholic University of America as 
a professor and in 1934 he became 
a Papal Chamberlain. In the fol- 
lowing year he was made a 
Domestic Prelate. On June 11, 
1951, he received the fullness of 
the priesthood when he became a 
Bishop-Auxiliary to the Arch- 
bishop of New York. A year later 
he was appointed by Pope Pius 
XII as Director of the Propagation 
of the Faith for the United States. 

Bishop Sheen is perhaps best 


known in this country as a prolific” 


writer. He has some fifty books to 
his credit, from his first God and 
Intelligence in Modern Philosophy 
to his Life of Christ and all have 
been best sellers. He explains the 
title of his latest book Go to 
Heaven as a reaction against the 
oft-reiterated phrase “Go to 
Hell!” 

Other countries know him best 
as a great television and radio per- 
sonality, and through these media 
he has been heard by innumerable 
millions. 

For eleven years his weekly 
TV programme was watched by 
40,000,000 people; and in vari- 
ous polls was discovered to be the 
most popular of all American tele- 
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vision programmes. On these pro- 
grammes, Bishop Sheen speaks on 
such diverse topics as Com- 
munism or the Divine Sense of 
Humour, Sailors or the Seven Last 
Words. 

The telecast on Communism is 
a masterpiece of concentration and 
lucidity and is regarded by many 
students as the clearest and most 
accurate exposition of the Com- 
munist situation. 

Bishop Sheen does not use 
notes; his method is to gather 
fifty or sixty pages of notes on 
the subject, to read them a few 
times, and then tear them up. 
Next he makes an abstract of what 
he has gathered from the fifty or 
sixty pages and reads over this, 
checking quotations, etc. He 
thinks further on the subject and 
then tears up the abstract. Now 
he is ready to face his TV audi- 
ence. 

His rich, musical voice never 
stumbles, and his profound grasp 
of his subject is evident in every 
sentence. His piercing eyes and his 
infectious sense of humour will 
soon win any audience. 

Once when returning to his 
TV programme after an absence of 
a few months, he quipped, “ Long 
time no Sheen.” Another time Bob 
Hope and the Bishop both received 
TV awards. At the ceremony 
Hope thanked his script-writer, 
and when Bishop Sheen’s turn 
came he announced that he too 
wished to thank his script-writers: 
“ Matthew, Mark, Luke and 
John.” 
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Bishop Sheen is famous as a 
convert maker, and his converts 
include such distinguished people 
as Fritz Kreisler, the famous 
violinist; Grace Moore, soprano 
at the Metropolitan Opera House; 
Henry Ford II; Louis Budenz, 
former editor of the Daily Worker, 
and Clair Booth Luce. 

At the closing of the Patrician 
Congress, Cardinal Agagianian 
declared that no man has done 
more than Bishop Sheen for the 
modern missionary movements; 
and the truth of this tribute is 
evident when we consider his work 
as Director for the Propagation of 
the Faith. 

At the end of every telecast he 
makes an appeal on behalf of the 
poor of the world; and when we 
listen to the compelling sincerity 
of these appeals, we can understand 
why Americans are moved to such 
a generous response week after 
week, 

When one meets Bishop Sheen 
one is struck by two things, his 
humility and charity. He is recog- 
nised as one of the world’s greatest 
minds, yet his knowledge has not 
spoiled him. He has Christ’s love 
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of the common people, and he has 
never lost touch with them. He 
sees in every one, be he rich or 
poor, a soul redeemed by Christ, 
and for that reason he is interested 
not in the poor alone—still 
less the rich alone—but in every- 
body. 

The essential thing about 
Bishop Sheen is that he is a man 
of God, he draws his energy from 
the Mass and the Eucharist, and 
from a child-like love of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary. He pre- 
serves his equilibrium by a daily 
Holy Hour; as he says “ When a 
man falls in love with the Eternal, 
that’s the end of gloom.” 

When Bishop Sheen was 
preaching during a Mission in 
Buenos Aires, he was asked by the 
Radio and TV authorities to make 
some telecasts. He found time to 
do fourteen then and there. With 
others televised in America, these 
have since provided a weekly 
Bishop Sheen programme in 
Argentina. 

Let’s hope that our Irish TV 
service will some time bring into 
our homes the man who has made 
life worth living for millions. 


A MIDDLE-AGED man, bent over at the waist, was helped 
into the doctor’s waiting-room by his wife. A woman 
patient, awaiting her turn, looked at him and said: 
“ Arthritis with complications, I suppose?” 
“No,” said the wife. “Do-it-yourself with concrete 


blocks.” 
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[NsPector: Where is Ben Bulben? 
Pupil: I dunno, sir. He doesn’t come to this school. 


They pranced and circled and weaved, exchanging 
hard smacks as the floor and walls quivered. I 
could feel the vibration in my ears like cotton-wool 
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Great Gas in the 
Boxing Club 


“Game ball: keep it level with the shoulder, 
left out all the time” 


MICHAEL O’BEIRNE 


HIGHLY respectable street it 

was, my father used to say. 
Our windows overlooked the far- 
side roofs, looked down on the 
Kingstown and Dalkey trams and 
across at the quality opposite. In 
her half of the shop downstairs the 
Honourable Emily Lawless did 
millinery and wrote poems about 
Erin. 

A mad oul’ wan from the bogs 
rented the other half and she was 
after the whole house. There was 
a shadow on the place, the shadow 
of a murder long ago. But summer 
sun would light up the opposite 
side. “ And there’s little Erin-go- 
green again, on the steps of the 
solicitor’s,” my mother said, “ with 
the two bare feet of her cocked in 
the air.” 

On winter mornings me and Joe 


would lie asleep, by the way, till 
my father went slamming off to 
work. Then back went the pan on 
the fire, and we’d be sitting up in 
bed having fried bread and a cup 
of tea. I loved this time when the 
roofs looked nearer, white with 
frost and brighter than the sky. 
One evening when he came 
home as usual and was in shirt 
sleeves by the fire, going over the 
horses he done with the Final 
Buff, a knock sounded on the cross 
door. Along the lobby came the 
Dicky Bird, a little sandy man that 
used to train my father at the box- 
ing. 
“Well, Jem,” said the Dicky 
Bird, putting a hand on my head, 
“are you goin’ to be a champ, 
too?” Before I could mutter no, 
he went on talking to my father, so 
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mother beckoned us out into the 
next room where the baby was 
asleep. 

The two of them were talking 
inside about the boxing club over 
in Cavendish Row. But there had 
been a row. A real roaring, split- 
up of a row, over in Cavendish 
Row, and Mossy the Jewman was 
after taking nearly all the things. 
So on the next night, the Friday, 
here came the Dicky Bird to talk 
things over. 

On the evening after that, the 
Saturday, my father and the 
Dicky Bird came all the way over 
from Cavendish Row with two 
armloads of boxing equipment. 
Every iota of our furniture except 
a chair or two was moved out of 
the living-room. 

Me and Joe saw them fixing the 
mahogany table as a platform for 
the punchball with much hammer- 
ing—and added, angry knocks 
from the cross door. “ It’s that oul’ 
Bag-a-Bones O’Sheil,” my father 
said. He put his two hands either 
side of the ball that hung pear-like 
from the round upturned table- 
top, and steadied it. The ball made 
the roar of a train in a tunnel in 
front of his fists. 

Miss O’Sheil’s indignant shouts 
had dwindled to the depths when 
the Dicky Bird was going off. 

“Til be off now, so,” the Bird 
said at the cross door. “ We'll 
have the lads along a Tewsda for 
the preliminary opening event.” 

“Game ball, mind your step. 
Wait a minute while I get the 
lamp.” 


“Sure I can find my way all 
right,” said the Dicky Bird. My 
father held up the oil-lamp as they 
descended through a dance of 
twisting banisters and shadows. 

On Tuesday night while a fire 
reddened the hearth a match-flame 
ascended past wallpaper lilies, and 
out bulbed bluish gaslight on the 
living-room gymnasium. Draped 
with a towel in one corner was the 
basin-stand with a bucket of water 
beside it. A bench ran the length 
of one wall, where our bed used 
to be, and the room looked big and 
bare. On high hung the punchball 
and its shadow. 

In the back room our ordinary 
table stood amid the beds where 
mother and the baby had lain 
down to keep warm. It was bright 
and exciting in the new gym; my- 
self and Joe sat watching the 
boxers come in, loudly reassured 
by my father after they had 
stumbled up the four flights strik- 
ing matches. He was in boxing 
knicks already and the Dicky Bird 
stood grinning in a big white 
sweater. 

One of the boxers was a great 
straw-haired policeman named 
Tom; there was a black fellow 
called the Chiseler, The men, four 
or five of them, each laid his cap 
at one end of the bench and then 
began to strip. It was amazing to 
see their long hairy legs straddled 
out from their shirts, and Tom 
was wearing a pair of brown 
scapulars. 

Soon the room was full of pink 
bodies in shorts and they stood 
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about or skipped in their boxer’s 
elegant kid boots. The Bird was 
helping one to put on gloves, but 
my father could fasten his own 
with his teeth. 

“Cmon, Hard Chaw.” My 
father beckoned and a man came 
over and was told to keep his left 
well out. My father turned the 
man’s glove palm down, pushed 
the elbow higher and stood back 
admiringly. “Game ball: keep it 
level with the shoulder, left out all 
the time.” 

They began to prance around 
each other, the gloves weaving and 
prodding. A terrible rattle rang 
out as Tom hammered the punch- 
ball. Suddenly my father and the 
Chiseler were fighting; the gloves 
went smack-smack against flesh as 
they danced to and fro. The 
Chiseler hammered my father 
right across the room and marked 
him with red blurs. 

“Left up—left foot forward!” 
my father panted, falling back, his 
body wet for a flash against my 
upthrust hand. Watching, weaving 
in and out they pranced and 
circled, exchanging hard smacks as 
the floor and walls quivered. I 
could feel the vibration in my ears 
like cotton-wool. 
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They seemed to be fighting in 
earnest; as he hit the man’s face 
—smack! my father gasped: 
“ Where’s your protection?” They 
stopped for a while to consider 
how the left elbow could jerk up 
or jerk down to ward off an attack. 

As all the men clustered to look 
Miss O’Sheil’s voice faintly 
pierced the quiet, screaming that 
she’d call the police. With all the 
punching and jumping and shak- 
ing Miss O’Sheil’s knocks and 
kicks at the cross door had been 
only a mild background disturb- 
ance. 

“Aw don’t mind that one,” 
Tom shrugged. “ There could be 
no legal work unless she went to 
a solicitor, unless in the event of 
any question of assault.” 

A while later my father and the 


.Dicky Bird were busy rubbing the 


men down; there was a manly 
smell of sweat mingled with har- 
torn and turpentine. 

Oil-lamp held aloft my father 
showed a light as the club mem- 
bers went tramping down. He 
shouted a last word of advice: 
“Pay no attention whatsoever to 
the person on the stairs—just pro- 
ceed as if you never seen her.” 

So they all said so long. 


A DRUNK was getting into his car when a Guard stopped 
him and asked: “ You’re not going to drive, are you?” 
“ Of course I am,” was the indignant retort. “ [I’m in no 


condition to walk.” 


MATRON, leaving a County Down church, to the minister: 
“Td just like to see you love my neighbour!” 


PERSONALITY CAPSULES 


Have you tried 
talking to 
Sean O’Casey 
on the ‘phone? 


“LONDON,” SgAN O’CASEY TOLD 
me on the ’phone in his usual 
abrupt third-person, “doesn’t give 
a cuss about O’Casey, and don’t 
you try to give an old Irishman any 
smooth talk about it does.” 

It is hard to make any sort of 
talk to O’Casey over the telephone. 
First he pretends to be the gar- 
dener. Then he relents a little and 
allows you to talk about O’Casey. 
Finally, if you are clever enough 
to last that long, he abandons the 
bluff. 

He calls himself the Lonely Old 
Green Crow, emerges periodically 
from his Devon retreat to see his 
eye specialist (O’Casey’s eyesight 
has been bad since boyhood) and 
spends the following day lying 
down. Then he starts work again. 

Evening Standard (London) 


Up the Wrong Tree 
APPOINTMENT OF DUBLIN- 
born Dr. Conor Cruise O’Brien, 
Assistant Secretary of the Depart- 
ment of External Affairs, to the 
important post of Co-ordinator of 


United Nations Operations in the 
Congo, was more than just another 
advancement in a brilliant career. It 
is also important to Ireland as a 
nation. 

During his seventeen years in 
External Affairs, Dr. Cruise 
O’Brien proved himself a diplomat 
of outstanding ability, equal in 
every way to the specifications laid 
down by Signor Daniele Varé in his 
Handbook cf a Perfect Diplomat. 
His cool, logical intelligence and 
good sense over the years made him 
in Iveagh House a policy-moulder 
of the highest significance. 

His capacity for hard work, his 
qualities as an administrator and his 
sense of humour should enable Dr. 
Cruise O’Brien to achieve further 
success in his new post. 

Under his pen-name of Donat 
O’Donnell his critical writings are 
published with respect in leading 
literary journals. An example of 
his sense of humour: as manag- 
ing director of I.N.A. it was his 
duty to read through the agency’s 
output of news and features the fol- 
lowing day. In a news story about 
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a certain Irish peer the name of the 
chief character was misspelled in 
duplication as “ Kilbarcken ”. 

The proof came back with 
the characteristic “C. C. O’B.” 
annotation in green ink: “Up the 
wrong tree, no doubt?” 

Kevin M. CO.tins in Develop- 

ment 


Dropping In on Neighbours 
PortLy MIKE QUILL, THE LAD WHO 
made good as a union leader in 
New York, recently dropped in on 
his old friends and neighbours in 
County Kerry—in a helicopter. 

During his two-day tour of his 
mative Kerry, Mike made at least 
2 dozen landings, mostly in the 
backyards of cottages and hotels. 
His highest landing spot was the 
summit of Carrantwohill (3,414 ft.), 
Ireland’s highest mountain. 

“This machine is handier than 
a bicycle,” said fifty-six-year-old 
Mike. 

As president of the Transport 
Workers’ Union of America—a post 
he has held for twenty-seven years 
—Mike Quill is a powerful Labour 
voice in America. 

Of his union salary he said: “I 
get 15,000 dollars a year, which is 
the smallest salary paid any of our 
major union leaders.” 

Sunday Express 


Doesn’t Like Crosby’s 


Version 
HAPPY-LOOKING LITTLE IRISH 
lady with a Scottish name 
returned recently to New Zealand 
from a year’s holiday abroad. Her 
trip has been only one more adven- 
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ture for Mrs. Ida Campbell, who 
was born and spent her youth in 
Galway Bay. 

Perhaps her chief claim to fame 
is that her brother wrote the song, 
Galway Bay, which rated as a best- 
seller for two years in the United 
States and has been sung by tenors 
all over the world for many years. 

“T don’t like Bing Crosby sing- 
ing it. Give me Walter O’Malley,” 
says Mrs. Campbell. “It was 
written in memory of a younger 
brother of ours who was drowned 
near Galway,” she added, “ and my 
other brother jotted it down and 
sang it to me many years before it 
became famous.” 

Home in Auckland, Mrs. Camp- 
bell hopes to fulfil her last ambi- 
tion—to spend the rest of her life 
working for the Little Sisters of the 
Poor. 

Auckland Weekly News 


Galway’s Grandma Moses 

HE IS A GREY-HAIRED GRAND- 

mother of sixty, with a twenty- 
year-old smile and (by my guess) 
she’s about to start a new fashion 
trend in the United States. 

Mrs. Nelly McHugh of Galway 
has her six children reared and two 
years ago she took up painting. But 
money was needed and Nelly 
McHugh began to make tweed pic- 
tures. 

Some of the pictures reached 
America and the reaction was 
staggering. Orders flowed in and 
soon Mrs. McHugh was painting 
100 pictures a week to meet the 
demand. 

She became intrigued with old 
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Celtic designs and made frequent 
visits to historic places like Cong 
to study and make sketches of 
ancient designs. Under the inspira- 
tion of the ancient artists she began 
to create her own. She embroidered 
them, using colours with an almost 
barbaric splendour. 

All the glowing beauty of Conne- 
mara was at her fingertips. The 
designing went on in _ Bainin 
cushion covers and the like, and 
success was immediate on the over- 
seas market. 

Now Mrs. McHugh’s brilliant 
designs have been launched as a 
new fashion as blouse fronts by a 
firm in New York. 

“TI have made a lot of money 
from my work,” said the kindly 
lady with the serene beauty of the 
West behind her eyes. “Now I 
want to be a Sunday painter.” 

MicHAEL O’HALLORAN in Sunday 

Press 


She has Faced West 
SHORT STORY, SAY THE 
English with gloomy satisfaction, 
is dead. There’s Pritchett, yes, and 
Wilson, even young Sillitoe: but 
it’s a lost cause and an uncommer- 
cial form, because people don’t like 
stories. 

Yet raising our eyes above the 
dead marches of the English literary 
landscape, westward, look, is Mary 
Lavin, and beyond her rank upon 
rank of eager Americans, all writ- 
ing stories. It is, of course, well 
known that Ireland is about as far 
from Manhattan, literarily speaking, 
as Westchester, but Miss Lavin 
lives in Meath, not Bedford Hills, 
so why should seven of her eleven 


C—O OOOO OWH nnn nn: 
HIS GALWAY MOTHER 
Abou MENJOU is my 

real name—joe Adolphe 
Menjou. My father was born 
in the South of France in the 
country where d’Artagnan came 
from, in the valley just below 
the Pyrenees in a wee bit of 
a town called the Commune 
d’Arbus between Pau and 
Lourdes. My mother was born 
in Galway, Ireland. | was born 
in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
How this magnificent com- 
bination. ever got together is 
beyond me, but that’s the way 
it happened. 
| have appeared in more 
than 250 films and starred in 
many of them. Starring is great, 
as long as you get paid for it. 
You have big responsibilities. 
Make no mistake about that. 
As | told Adolph Zukor one 
time, “ You have to pay me.” 
He said, “What do you 
mean?” | said, “ Exactly what 
| say. I'll not star under 5,000 
dollars a week, and then go 
up.” He said, “Why do you 
want so much money?” And 
| said, “ Why do you want so 
much money? | want it, too.” 
So we got along very well. 
ADOLPHE MENJOU 
in “Films and Filming” 
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stories in her new collection The 
Great Wave have appeared in the 
New Yorker? Because in America 
the short story is alive and heartily 
kicking. 
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So, being a story teller, like all 
Irish girls, she has faced west, and 
England had better look out if it 
wants any more Swifts, Wildes or 
Shaws to take the mail boat to 
Holyhead. 

JuuiAN MITCHELL in The 
Spectator (London) 


Perfect Lady, He Says 

“ QHE WAS THE PERFECT LADY,” 
said Very Rev. John Francis 

Canon Tucker, Chaplain to Prince 

Rainier, when referring to his first 

meeting with Princess Grace six 

years ago. 

Prince Rainier first met Princess 
Grace at Cannes in 1955 and later 
that year the then Father Tucker 
brought the Prince to meet her and 
her parents in America. 

Canon Tucker, who celebrates 
the golden jubilee of his ordination 
this year, said the biggest thrills of 
his life were when he took the 
Prince and Princess to meet the 
present Pope and the late Pope 
Pius XII, and their visit to Ireland. 

“You know,” he said, “neither 
of them expected anything like the 
welcome they got. They were 
absolutely thrilled. My priestly life 
has been climaxed by my associ- 
ation with the princely pair during 
the past five years. Those years 
could not have been happier.” 

Canon Tucker says he is 100 per 
cent, Irish. His forefathers were 


Tuckers from Galway and Hickeys 
from Thurles. 

He was the first American to join 
the Oblate Fathers and in 1949 was 
Counsellor General in Rome. It was 
then that he was appointed to 
Monaco by the Pope, and three 
months later he was invited by 
Prince Rainier to become his chap- 
lain. 

Irish Echo 


Alarm among the Burglars 
WE CALLED TO sEE Dan O’LEaRY’s 

private collection of mischiev- 
ous Patas monkeys from Sierra 
Leone in Lucan, County Dublin. 

Dan’s business is as “ different ” 
as his hobby: he is a specialist in 
burglar alarms! 

Naturally this quiet man with the 
soft Cork accent had several fascin- 
ating tales of the techniques of 
criminals, But though his system 
has never had one failure, and 
though Dan does not know how to 
break his own alarm system, unless 
he himself burgled a customer 
deliberately, the man has all the 
undramatic characteristics we have 
noted in others of his trade. 

He left us for his next duty—-the 
maintenance of a radio watch on the 
Garda wavelength, for he likes to 
know what’s happening, and he’ll 
be there to re-adjust an alarm 
should one be set off in the night. 

Evening Press 


Extract from a doctor’s report on a sudden death : “ The 


old man fell downstairs . . 


rapidly.” 


. . and has gone downhill 


“ BRAveRY has no place where it can avail nothing.” 


Dr. JOHNSON 


Irish whiskey’s general level is positively 
Himalayan, says a famous American com- 
pendtum of alcoholic lore 


THAT AMBER BALL 
OF MALT 


By law, Irish whiskey may not be sold abroad 
until it has been at least five years in wood 


T. H. 


HE word whiskey (spelt with 

an “e”) is derived from the 
Gaelic uisge beatha—the water of 
life, and even the Scots acknow- 
ledge that whiskey-making origin- 
ated in Ireland. Legend has it that 
St. Patrick was the first distiller. 
We know that the saintly man 
made glad the hearts of his con- 
verts with barley juice, brewed in 
his own brew-house. He may have 
known of whiskey, too, judging 
by the report of his alleged journey 
into Egypt, the Alexandrians hav- 
ing left exact descriptions of the 
pot-distilling craft. 

Our present Irish pot distilleries 
have been making whiskey for 150 
or more years, and most of them 
have craftsmen who represent the 
fourth generation with the firm. 
With this accumulated knowledge 
and experience is it any wonder 
that the Esquire Drink Book, that 
compendium of alcoholic lore, 


puts the general level of Irish as 
“ positively Himalayan ”. 

Golden sun-ripened barley from 
the native cornfields, specially 
selected for whiskey-making, is the 
heart and start of Irish. While one 
firm makes an all-malt brew, dis- 
tillers generally use unmalted 
cereals—barley, wheat, oats and 
rye—along with the malt in the 
“ mash 7 

The barley on arrival from the 
farms at harvest time is examined 
and graded with care. Mechanical 
separators remove all foreign 
matter, leaving the grains perfectly 
clean. They are then sweated to 
reduce excess moisture and malted 
in batches during the following six 
months. 

Great baths of water, called 
“ steeps ”, are prepared, and after 
two or three days the water- 
sodden grains are spread on con- 
crete floors to sprout. Maltmen 


Condensed from Harper’s Wine and Spirit Gazette (London) 
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scatter them about in showers with 
their wooden shovels, and in eight 
days they are transferred to the 
kiln. The drying of the malt with 
a steadily rising temperature is a 
most skilful process; only smoke- 
less fuel is used so that no outside 
influence will impair the delicate 
flavour of the whiskey. 

The malt and other cereals are 
ground into meal either in roller 
mills, or in some distilleries by the 
traditional grinding stones. The 
real job of whiskey making now 
begins. Large cast-iron vessels, or 
mash tuns, are ready to receive the 
grist from the hopper overhead. 

Hot water from the tanks is 
poured in, and mechanically oper- 
ated rakes whirl round and mix 
the mash thoroughly. After some 
two hours a noticeable change 
takes place in the mash tun. The 
solid albuminous body in the malt, 
called diastase, has converted the 
starch into a semi-transparent 
sweet liquid. 

The taps at the bottom of the 
tun are now turned on to allow 
the liquor to drain to the under- 
back, whence it is pumped 
through the refrigerator plant to 
the washbacks. The grains are re- 
mashed three or four times before 
emptying the tun, After the final 
mashing, or sparging, has been 
drained off the exhausted grains 
of “ draff” are taken away for 
cattle feeding. Fresh mashes are 
made every eight hours during the 
brewing period. 

Irish distilleries have anything 
from half a dozen to a dozen fer- 
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menting vessels or “ backs ”. They 
are made of wood staves or 
modern steel sheeting, and each 
holds about 30,000 gallons of 
wash. The sugar in the wash has 
to be converted into alcohol. 
Enters the all-powerful yeast to set 
the whole in a ferment, a few 
buckets to each “back”. Down 
goes the lid very carefully. 

Innocently enough the trouble 
starts, by sending up bubbles that 
plop softly. Soon a frothy head 
forms and rises to the top of the 
vessel, Within half an hour a 
vigorous fermentation takes place; 
the “backs” rock and roar with 
the automatic switches going at 
full speed. For two or three days 
the ferment rages, and then sub- 
sides—the alcohol, whiskey in 
embryo, is born. The wash is now 
ready for the still. 

The highly polished shining 
copper pot stills, flat-bottomed 
with tall tapering still-heads, with 
a pipe leading to the “ worm” in 
a cold water vat—these are the 
show pieces of an Irish distillery. 

The wash is pumped to the 
wash charger and then run into 
the wash still. Fire belches under- 
neath and the liquor is brought to 
the boil. The vapour rises, travels 
along the “lyne” arm of the still 
to the worm, where it is condensed 
and flows into the “ safe”. This 
is a glass-sidgd structure, holding 
test tubes and other mystical para- 
phernalia of the still-man. From 
the safe the spirit cascades with 
the music of a mountain stream 
into a large oak receiver. This is 
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the distilled Spirits—but it is not 
Whiskey. Back it goes for re- 
distillation, and again a third time. 

The first run, or foreshot, is a 
very strong Spirit, too heavily 
charged with oils to mature into 
a good Whiskey. Very carefully 
the still-man, with his sampling 
beads, keeps testing the “run” 
until the Spirit, at the proper 
strength, shows clear in the glass. 
This is now the “real stuff ”—he 
switches the flow into the Spirit 
receiver. 

Towards the end the Spirits 
gradually weaken in strength and 
become impure, so back it goes for 
re-distilling. And this complicated 
sequence, from receiver to still and 
back again, goes on day and night 
during the distilling period, until 
eventually the pure Whiskey, col- 
lected in the receiver, is heavily 
padlocked by the Excise-man. He 
even secretes bits of paper, dated 
and signed, in the inner bosom of 
the locks so carefully does he 
guard the precious liquid. 

This new Spirit is not yet suit- 
able for drinking. Seven long years 
at least must pass before it 
matures, An even longer period 
elapses before a number of Irish 
whiskeys are placed on the market. 

The new spirit is then pumped 
to the store. The spirit store with 
its enormous vat of new Whiskey 
is a sight surely for the gods. The 
strength in the receiver was §0 
0.p. It is reduced in the store vat 
to 25 o.p.; this is regarded as the 
ideal strength for maturation. 

The baby whiskey is filled into 
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ppsriccaas are endeavouring 

to get it across to the 
American public that Irish 
whiskeys, both “ straights ” and 
blends, come from a long line 
of noble spirits, and whether 
taken with soda, “on the 
rocks”, or in a cocktail, are 
a top-quality drink. 

Full-page splashes speak in a 
highly diverting way of Ireland 
and its whiskey brands with 
their “burnished emphatic 
flavour” laid down years ago, 
for which you had to wait 
years and years with your 
tongues hanging out! Each 
advertisement is in itself an 
amusing essay, calculated to 
stimulate the interest of the 
connoisseur. 

The “Stirrup Cup”—hot 
coffee, sugar and whiskey 
topped up with a floating inch 
of cream—is becoming a popu- 
lar drink in American hotels 
and restaurants. 
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butts, hogsheads, puncheons or 
quarter casks of American oak or 
casks which previously contained 
Sherry. Irish distillers use a large 
proportion of Sherries. Spirit 
matured in a refill Sherry is the 
perfect whiskey. 

The casks, in their thousands, 
the content and year marked on 
the head, are duly rolled into the 
distillery warehouses. Here, year 
in year out, they lie, their long 
lines stacked in the dim half light, 
reminiscent of the cloisters of 
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some old monastery. Dust grows 
on the casks and silence wraps the 
wood which contains the elements 
of the zest of life. The Whiskey 
grows old and matures. 

Don’t imagine, however, that 
the carefully, distilled liquid in 
these ghost-haunted vaults is for- 
gotten. Not at all. The dusty casks 
are constantly under the cooper’s 
care. Week after week, with his 
hand lamp or electric torch, he 
taps each cask to see that none of 
the precious liquid leaks through 
the staves. 

What precisely takes place in- 
side the magic wood of the casks 
during the long years in bond 
remains one of nature’s mysteries. 
Chemists have been unable to 
explain. But the palate knows 
right well. The spirit when first 


bonded has a raw nauseous odour. 


Foy Bells to Remember 
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and is quite undrinkable. But at 
seven years old what a change! 
The pungent taste of the baby 
Spirit has disappeared; the spirit 
has become mild and pleasantly 
mellow. The flavouring oils, by 
contact with air through the pores 
of the wood, have undergone 
change into fragrant and delicious 
esters and ethers. Aromatic 
flavours are born and developed to 
their full richness, giving the 
whiskey its characteristic bouquet. 

By law, Irish whiskey may not 
be sold abroad until it has been 
at least five years in wood. In 
practice, the minimum marketing 
age is seven years, and a number 
of brands carry a ten to 12 year 
warranty. A twelve-year-old Irish 
from its own Sherry cask is a vin- 
tage whiskey—the genuine Ball of 
Malt. 


‘THis story is told of a little country church in a mountainy 


area. 


When newlyweds were about to leave after the marriage 
ceremony the priest would inform them that it was tradi- 
tional for the bride to ring the church bell. 

The bride would tug hard at the rope, but find herself 
unable to swing the heavy bell. The priest would then 
signal to the bridegroom to help her. 

Their combined efforts made the bell ring out over the 
countryside, and then the priest would say to the couple: 

“Remember, you'll find married life much like the bell- 
rope, It’s a lot easier when the two of you pull together. . . .” 

Liam RIorDAN in the Irish Catholic 


ANGRY employer (to quitting employee): Well, goodbye, 


Pat, and bad luck to you! 


Pat: Good luck to you, sir, and may neither of us be right. 


Biatas 


COUWI WI nn noe 
Trouble is inseparable 
from everyday living, but 


a lot depends on how you 
react to it 


TURN YOUR 
WORRIES TO 
ADVANTAGE 


DR. O. A. BATTISTA 
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— can be no escape from 
worry and the sooner one 
comes to grips with this potential 
devastator of health and reasoning 
the better. 

You are not necessarily neurotic 
if you worry, in spite of much 
popular advice to the contrary. In 
fact, not to worry realistically 
may be a sign of mental ill 
health! 

“ Half the worry in the world,” 
wrote the late Dr. Herbert E. 
Hawkes, “is caused by people try- 
ing to make decisions before they 
have sufficient knowledge. If I 
have a problem which has to be 
faced at three o’clock next Tues- 


day, I refuse even to try to make 
a decision until next Tuesday 
arrives. Meantime, I concentrate 
on getting all the facts that bear 
on the problem. 

“I don’t worry, I don’t agonise, 
I don’t lose any sleep over my 
problem. I simply concentrate on 
getting the facts. And by the time 
Tuesday rolls around, if I’ve 
gathered all the facts, the problem 
usually solves itself!” 

Admittedly, there is no guaran- 
tee against the troubles and 
tragedies of life. But what happens 
to you is not as important as the 
way you react to adversity. 

It is not surprising, of course, 
that worry is a growing problem 
these days. There is a greater pur- 
suit of status and possessions. 
Responsibilities and pressures are 
heavier. Competition is rougher. 
Our civilisation is moving towards 
ever-greater pressures at an ever- 
faster pace. 

If you are now worrying about 
your health, the chances are 
fifty-fifty that you simply need 
more worries—but of an outside 
sort. You have too much idle and 
unharnessed brain power. 

With physical ailments, cause 
and effect relationships can be 
explained to the worrier. One can 
understand that worry is related to 
the delicate balance of the 
chemistry of the body and that, 
when one worries, this balance is 
disturbed. Such disturbances can 
cause an excess of sugar to flow 
into the bloodstream and cause a 
temporary form of diabetes. 


Condensed from The Family Digest 


Makes Life Easier ? 
AT their worst English manners are not meant to be either 
rude or insulting. They are one of the defects which 
invariably attach themselves to virtues. The English—I 
think of every class—almost invariably tell the truth. They 
have made a habit of it, and the effect on a stranger is 


startling at first. 


In Ireland everybody lies, not necessarily out of malice 
or in hope of gain, but because lying is pleasanter and 


easier than telling the truth. 


GrorGe A, BIRMINGHAM, Pleasant Places 
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The tension produced by 
worry caM cause a greater amount 
of adrenalin, a chemical hormone, 
to be discharged into the blood- 
stream. This in turn causes the 
heart to beat more rapidly, the 
circulation to be speeded, the 
capillaries, veins and arteries to 
become constricted, with the 
result that blood pressure can be 
increased. 

The process of digestion can be 
thrown out of balance when one 
worries excessively because the 
chemicals in the form of enzymes 
and juices necessary for proper 
digestion of food are disturbed. 
Over a long period this brings the 
“nervous stomach” and may 
cause peptic ulcers. 

If you are a worrier you should 
train yourself to realise that the 
future won’t always look bleak. If 
you can manage to cope with the 
moment when despair is strongest, 
you'll find that tomorrow is a new 
day with new hope and a brighter 
outlook, So don’t let initial set- 
backs deter you. Remember that 
when you abandon your plan of 
action and resort to worry your 


chances of succeeding are 
lessened. So permit no exceptions 
to occur in your determination to 
make worry productive. 

Don’t wait to put your plan in 
action, Excuses and alibis are only 
symptoms of your fear of failure. 
Once you have developed your 
plan, put it to work immediately. 
In brief, get started and don’t give 


- in, but don’t expect miracles to 


happen immediately. 

Here are some additional bits of 
advice that should help you to stop 
worrying and start living. Never 
concern yourself with things you 
can’t do anything about. Nervous _ 
breakdowns usually occur because 
the victim tried to worry about 
things beyond human control. 

Avoid hesitancy, indecision and 
putting off unpleasant tasks until 
tomorrow. Putting things off in- 
creases the load on your brain and 
gives your imagination the time it 
needs to make a mountain out of a 
molehill; more time for anxiety to 
sap your self-confidence. 

After you’ve done your best to 
deal with a situation forget it and 
go on to the next thing. 
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Never tackle anything if it seems 
to smother you. Break big jobs 
into smaller ones, and learn to 
take small steps at a time. Don’t 
allow yourself to think about the 
difficulties of step number two 
until you’ve put step number one 
out of the way. 

A little poem my mother recited 
from time to time to her eight 
children is just about the best 
worry-killing stimulant I have ever 
known. It hangs within easy read- 
ing distance of my desk and goes 
like this: 

“He worried about the weather, 


Have You Tried Pike? 


he worried about his health, he 
worried about his wealth. 

“She worried about the chil- 
dren, she worried about her 
clothes, she worried about the 
neighbours, she worried about her 
woes. 

“They worried about their 
taxes, they worried about their 
pets, they worried about their 
future, they worried about their 
debts. 

“They worried, still they 
worried; they worried, but alas! 
They worried about a lot of things 
that did not come to pass!” 


FFRENCH anglers and gourmets are astonished at our dis- 

regard of the pike as a table delicacy. They envy us 
the fact that our rivers and lakes are teeming with those 
“ fresh-water sharks”, and they have imported fry from 
this country to stock their rivers and canals. 

Now, in common with most of my fellow-countrymen I 
loathe the predatory pike and all his works. But maybe on 
that very account we are missing something in the way of 
eats (if you will pardon tiie handy Americanism). And, after 
all, those millions of Frenchmen can’t be wrong. 

If you would like to experiment with pike as a dish, per- 
haps I can be of help. According to the Quaker Oats people, 
in a recently-published Teaching Aids series, the pike lives 
to a ripe old age and can weigh from 2 to 30 Ib. They add: 

“The flesh of the larger fish is inclined to be dry and 
so should always be braised, poached or cut into steaks and 
served with a good sauce. Those weighing 2 to 4 lb. may be 
filleted, then grilled, fried or steamed. Pike should be well 
salted and hung by the jaw for about twelve hours before 
cooking. This makes the flesh more tender and many of the 
small bones will disappear in cooking.” 


J. Macc. 


Convict (to warder): “Would you mind dropping the 
keys down my back? | think my nose is going to bleed.” 


How the gun-running “Asgard” 


sailed tnto Irish history 


THE WHITE YACHT 
COMES HOME 


Alas! the beautiful vessel outlived its owner. He 
was reviled, but even Lloyd George could speak 
of him with envy 


RICHARD J. MacCULLAGH 


“ A SGARD”, Erskine Childers’ 

famous white yacht, which 
carried the Easter Rising guns 
from Germany to Howth, has been 
bought for the Irish nation, and 
now lies at Howth after a long 
sojourn abroad. 

I first saw Asgard, a splendid 
26-ton yacht which was designed 
by Colin Archer, builder of 
Nansen’s Fram, in a Cornish creek 
in 1943 near where I was doing 
gunboat patrols. As I gazed at 
Asgard my mind was filled with 
thoughts of her gallant owner. I 
hoped some day to vindicate the 
name of a man who was branded 
by some on both sides of the Irish 
Sea a traitor and renegade. 

Childers, an Anglo-Irishman, 
son of the English Oriental scholar 
Robert Cesar Childers, and Anna 
Barton of Glendalough House, 
County Wicklow, was educated at 
Haileybury and Trinity, Cam- 


bridge, where he took a Law 
Tripos. His holiday time from the 
House of Commons was spent in 
sailing the North Sea and the 
German coasts. 

He purposely wrote that fine 
novel, The Riddle of the Sands, 
as a warning against German naval 
plans. He advocated the forming 
of a body of yachtsmen to be 
trained as a reserve naval force 
and thus anticipated the R.N.V.R. 
In the First World War Childers 
was a Lieutenant Commander, 
R.N.V.R., and won the D.S.C. for 
his air raid on Cuxhaven. 

Previous to the outbreak of 
war, in 1910, Childers resigned 
from his post in the House of 
Commons and worked and wrote 
for the Irish cause and for Liberal- 
ism. His book, The Framework of 
Home Rule, was highly praised. In 
early 1914 Major Crawford, work- 
ing for Lord Carson and the 
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Ulster Volunteers, prepared to 
ship a cargo of guns to Ulster. 
Childers likewise prepared his 
yacht Asgard and sailed with his 
wife to Germany, and brought 
to Howth 1,000 rifles. Conor 
O’Brien, a fine Irish yachtsman, 
also sailed in a cargo of guns in 
his craft Kelpie. 

Asgard, the white yacht, became 
a symbol of freedom for the Irish. 
Alas! the beautiful yacht outlived 
her owner. For when Childers had 
served England well as an 
R.N.V.R. officer and worked in Sir 
lorace Plunkett’s secretariat in 
the Irish Convention (Childers 
had great knowledge of Consti- 
tutional law), he returned to his 
political work for Ireland. 
Childers wanted an Irish Republic, 
and after the establishment of the 
Irish Free State he served in 
mobile columns against it. He 
became one of the hunted men of 
the hills, and at last faced his 
opponents at the door of his house 
of refuge. 

In his last year Childers had 
been reviled, but even Lloyd 
George could speak of him with 
envy! If Childers was “ incapable 
of compromise” (as far as the 
rights of small nations demanded) 
he was also incapable of deceit and 
bitterness. 

In the manner of his facing 
death there was a nobility which 
shines after all those years, and 
assures him a place with the 
patriot martyrs of the ages. Each 
man of the firing squad, before 
pulling back the bolt of his rifle, 
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WHERE CHILDERS LOVED 
TO CRUISE 


D his author of this article 

found both Erskine Childers’ 
yacht, “Asgard”, and Conor 
O'Brien’s yacht, “ Saoirse”, laid 
up in Fowey and Falmouth 
respectively during the war, in 
1943, when he was in command 
of an English Channel gunboat. 

Later he patrolled all the 
Frisian and Schleswig-Holstein 
waters, where Childers loved to 
cruise, and where he laid the 
plot of his famous book, “ The 
Riddle of the Sands ”. 

There also the writer bought 
his yacht, “Maid of Mourne”, 
and cruised in these waters and 
wrote his book, “ Vikings’ 
Wake ”, about that area. 
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had Childers’ blessing and hand- 
shake. In his last letter he could 
write of death: “ It all seems per- 
fectly simple and inevitable, like 
lying down after a hard day’s 
work.” 

His vision was a brotherhood 
of Irishmen and he longed for that 
almost mystic union with a pas- 
sionate devotion. He wanted an 
Ireland sustained in righteousness, 
and for this he was prepared to 
live a sacrificial life, to make a 
sacrificial death. 

James Stephens took pen and 
wrote of Childers: 

And unthanked worth was 

drowned in bloody dew— 
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Now endless love hath end- 
ing, and is done; 
Now duty, service, torment ends 
for you; 
And you may take the rest 
that you have won. 
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The Irish poet, Tom Kettle, 
killed like so many thousands of 
Irishmen at the Battle of the 
Somme, wrote: 

Died not for flag, nor king, nor 

emperor, 


He Took the Palm! 
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But for a dream born in a 
herdsman’s shed 

And for the secret scripture of 

the poor. 

In this “secret scripture” lay 
the greatness, the true nobility of 
Erskine Childers. His lovely 
yacht has made a homecoming 
from her long exile—long may 
she be preserved and fittingly 
housed, like her designer’s other 
famous craft now in Oslo, the 
Fram. 


‘Tue Shaggy Dog was at the circus one night when all the 

lights failed and the Big Top was plunged into darkness. 
The ringmaster apologised to the crowd and said they could 
have their money back or, alternatively, receive tickets for 


a subsequent performance. 


At this point he was approached by a Chinaman, who 


was among the audience. 


“T fix lights,” said the Chinaman. 


“T cannot see how you can 


do it,” said the Ringmaster. 


“Our technicians have been working like blacks and they 
cannot even locate the fault. However, if you think you can 


do better, there is no harm in 


trying.” 


So the Chinaman called out from the centre of the ring 
to the audience: “Please, everybody hold up your left 


hands.” 
The audience obeyed. 
“ Now, please,” called out 


the Chinaman, “will every- 


body hold up their right hands too.” 
Immediately the lights came on in all their brilliance. 
“Good heavens!” exclaimed the astounded Ringmaster, 


“ how in the name of all that 


is holy did you do it?” 


“Old Chinese proverb,” said the Chinaman: “ ‘ Many 


hands make light work.’” 


TATLER in the Irish Independent 


Nowapays the youngsters leaving school deserve our sym- 


pathy: wherever they look 
risk of finding it. 


for work they run a terrible 


Some of the people of this austere Ulster village 

remain sceptical, but most of them believe they 

were visited on a number of occasions by the 
Mother of God 


DID THE BLESSED VIRGIN 
COME TO KERRYTOWN? 


ALAN BESTIC 


a Sapoee people of Kerrytown, a 
straggling hamlet in County 
Donegal, can hardly be described 
as hysterical, or even  over- 
emotional. They live an austere 
life, scratching it from a land that 
is arrogant in its rugged beauty, 
but poor in the return it gives for 
very hard labour. Yet a fair pro- 
portion of these canny people 
believe that the Mother of God 
has appeared in their village. 


They are slow to talk about this 
belief, reticent because they do 
not spin words with the extrava- 
gance of the Southerners and, 
perhaps, because the Catholic 
Church has yet to bless their testi- 
mony. But nevertheless they main- 
tain that the Virgin Mary 
appeared to them on many occa- 
sions, just as she appeared at 
Lourdes and at Fatima. 

The legend began at midnight 


Condensed from Men Only (London) 
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on January 11, 1939. Little Teresa 
Ward, who was just fifteen, went 
with her older sister, Mary, to an 
outhouse near her father’s cottage. 
While Mary was in the outhouse, 
Teresa glanced over at a large rock 
that dominated the view from her 
home, It was a dark night. A bitter 
wind snapped at her hair, her bare 
legs, her clothes. But Teresa did 
not notice it, 

On the rock she saw what 
seemed to be a statue of a lady 
with a baby in her arms. When 
Mary came out of the outhouse, 
she saw the lady, too. Teresa 
became frightened and scampered 
back to tell her parents. 

Mr, and Mrs. James Ward came 
out. After a while they were 
joined by their neighbours, Mr. 
and Mrs. Michael O’Donnell, and 
their daughter, Mary. They all 
saw the lady with the child. 

Mrs. Ward said afterwards: 
“She was standing on the rock 
with an arch of rock about six feet 
high all around her. On her left 
arm she was holding a child of 
about ten months old. 

“He was looking across her 
right arm and she was looking 
down into his face. The figures 
were heavenly and our only im- 
pulse was to go on our knees and 
recite the Rosary .. .” 

Mr. O’Donnell climbed on a 
stone fence which brought him 
within twelve feet of the figures 
and about level with them. 

“ The arch looked as if it were 
newly carved,” he said. “I 
believed I could see the marks of 


the combs used in carving. The 
lady’s feet were on a half circular 
block of what seemed to be a 
lovely artificial material. This 
block had two carved mouldings 
about three inches apart running 
around it.” 

He said to James Ward: “It’s 
the Blessed Virgin. In God’s holy 
name, I’m going to approach Her.” 

James’s son said: “ Leave well 
enough alone, Mickey.” So he 
climbed from the fence and knelt 
with the rest in prayer. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ward and Mr. 
and Mrs. O’Donnell are dead now. 
But I have spoken to Teresa and 
her sister, Rose, who also saw the 
figures that night. 

Teresa told me: “ Another 
night my brother, Owney, and I 
went to the rock to say the Rosary. 
I looked up and saw the lady 


‘again. It was as if she was a pic- 


ture—a lady dressed in brown and 
blue.” 

They called the others. Rose 
told me: “The beautiful Lady 
turned around and smiled. I re- 
member thinking what a very 
young face she had. All the time 
there was a glow of light.” 

Inevitably, news of these strange 
scenes filtered through the neigh- 
bourhood. Others came to the 
rock—first in handfuls, then in 
hundreds. There were about 700 
there when Teresa and Rose saw 
their third vision. 

“She was all in white this 
time,” Teresa told me. “She 
seemed to come down steps in the 
rock with the child in her arms. 
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She came very close to me—with- 
in about three yards. And she was 
absolutely lovely . . .” 

And Rose said: “As she came 
down you could see her robe mov- 
ing in the wind. Then she backed 
up the steps again, lifting her robe 
slightly with her hand.” 

Ultimately, of course, the parish 
priest, Father John McAteer, 
heard the rumours. Dryly he com- 
mented: “Another wonderful 
ghost story!” 

But, as more and more of his 
parishioners claimed to have seen 
apparitions at the rock, he decided 
it was his duty to investigate. 

He interviewed them one by 
one. He believed their stories, but 
feared that the original witnesses 
—the Wards and O’Donnells— 
might have been tricked by some 
joker with a twisted sense of 
humour. 

For a while he concentrated on 
reports that the rock seemed to 
glow when the apparition 
appeared. He chipped some 
samples from it and sent them for 
analysis. The chemists reported 
that the chippings contained noth- 
ing which could make them 
luminous. But still he did not 
believe that there could be any 
supernatural explanation for the 
stories ... until the night of 
March 13, 1939. 

That night again there were 
hundreds at the rock—so many, 
in fact, that the Wards and 
O’Donnells became worried. They 
sent for their parish priest. 

His sister, Miss Sheila McAteer, 
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CASE OF THE CYST - 


MONG those who believe 

that Kerrytown has been 
associated with cures was 
Donie Gallagher, who died 
when he was over 70. 

His widow, Mrs. Bridie 
Gallagher, a cheerful invalid, 
told me: “As long as | knew 
Donie he had a cyst as big as 
an onion on the side of his 
face. One day when he was 
over at Kerrytown he dipped 
his fingers in the little well 
by the rock and made the 
Sign of the Cross on the cyst. 
Then he said a prayer in Irish, 
came home and forgot all about 
it. Soon afterwards the cyst 


vanished.” 

The Church, however, is 
extremely cautious about such 
stories. 
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told me: “A man came for him 
at about two o’clock in the morn- 
ing and said the people were see- 
ing crosses in the sky and the 
figure of Our Lord, nailed to the 
cross. Father John didn’t want to 
go. But the man kept begging him 
and at last he agreed.” 

His sisters, Sheila and Marian, 
went with him. They found hun- 
dreds kneeling. Some said the 
beautiful Lady was there. The 
cynical were laughing and small 
boys were chasing in and out of 
the crowd, shouting and flashing 
torches, 
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Father John moved right up 
to the rock. Someone shouted: 
“There she is, Father. There’s the 
Lady!” 

He saw nothing. But, in case 
there was something evil there, he 
sprinkled holy water on the rock. 
A child said: “ The Holy Virgin 
is laughing. The big priest has 
thrown water in her eyes!” 

He told the crowd to say the 
Rosary. Then he said his own 
prayers and began to move way. 
A shout made him turn back. Sud- 
denly he saw a portion of the rock 
become marble white. 

“It was heart-shaped, or cir- 
cular,” he said afterwards. “ From 
the north, over the rock on my 
left, came a gold-coloured fiery 
cloud. In front of the cloud, 
at the foot of it, stood the 
majestic Lady, clothed on the out- 
side in a white garment and, inside 
this, from the waist up, in blue. 
Her hair was hanging down on 
her shoulders, as in Murillo’s pic- 
ture of the Assumption, and her 
head was posed sideways towards 
her right shoulder. She was look- 
ing partly in my direction and her 
look was one of exceedingly severe 
censure. The impression I received 
was that she almost asked me in 
words: ‘Now do you believe?’” 

She disappeared. Father 
McAteer continued his journey to 
his car, thoroughly shaken, trem- 
bling, in fact. And then the Lady 
appeared again. 

“This time,” he said, “her 
countenance was a kind of pale 
gold colour, somewhat oriental, 
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and seemed as if transparent. .. . 
She seemed to be saying to me: 
‘Whatever you do, don’t neglect 
the rock!’ ” 

His sister, Sheila, told me: 
“He never did. He was always 
thinking about it, always talking 
about it. He went there as often 
as he could to pray.” 

Both Miss Sheila McAteer and 
her sister Marian saw apparitions 
that night, though not at the same 
time as their brother. A third 
sister saw nothing. That, indeed, 
is one of the strange facets of the 
Kerrytown legend and one which 
would seem to rule out mass- 
hypnotism or mass-hysteria. 

Father McAteer—by then 4 
Canon—died on Ash Wednesday, 
1945. On his death bed he verified 
all the statements he had made 


about the rock and said: “ That is 


my evidence which I am willing 
to give before any court, whether 
in this world or the next.” 

Here was a declaration of im- 
plicit faith. And it was made only 
after considerable heart-searching, 
for there were times when the 
Canon felt that there could be 4 
sinister explanation for what was 
happening. He thought it could 
be the work of the Devil. And, 
even when he was convinced that 
the Virgin Mary had appeared, he 
feared that evil could be lurking in 
the background, to do battle with 
this manifestation of good. 

A further visit to the rock, 
indeed, lent strength to his theory. 
He said afterwards: “I saw a 
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woman kneeling by the rock... . 
She was dressed in a sort of grey- 
white colour and was a most un- 
couth figure. I actually turned 
away from the sight and said to 
myself: ‘This is nothing good.’ 
Then I got into the car and went 
home.” 

Others have seen strange sights 
there, too . . . a black pig, a huge 
horse. One man says he saw 
priests being tortured. 

Another man, a_ scholarly 
Dubliner, who wishes to remain 
anonymous for professional 
reasons, told me how last year he 
saw six heads lined up on the 
rock while he was there on a lone 
vigil of prayer. 

“They were as solid as my own 
head and seemed to be Eastern— 
Chinese or Japanese—and very 
rotund,” he said. “Their eyes 
were open and they seemed to be 
looking at me. I could feel my 
chest contracting with fear and 
my skin becoming cold- and taut. 
I felt like running, but so much 
depended upon this vigil that 


somehow I managed to stand my 
ground.” 

This man had gone to Kerry- 
town to pray for his brother, who 
was dangerously ill. When he saw 
those heads, he prayed desper- 
ately and they disappeared. 

“I felt the presence of evil,” he 
said. “There was a leer on the 
faces and they seemed to be say- 
ing: ‘ We are in control, Why are 
you here?’” 

He remained in prayer until five 
o’clock next morning. When he 
returned to Dublin he learned 
that his brother had had a relapse. 
There seemed to be no hope for 
him. 

But suddenly there was a 
dramatic improvement. He got 
stronger. He was discharged from 
hospital and now is perfectly fit. 
The doctors have not been able to 
give any explanation for this 
remarkable recovery. 

The Church is silent because it 
still is investigating the strange 
happenings at Kerrytown—with 
proper caution. 


When Vividness Misleads 


‘THE fact that a number of Irishmen in their cups are so 

much more vividly drunk than a similar number of 
Englishmen in a similar condition has led people to con- 
clude that, comparatively speaking, the Irish are a drunken 
race, whereas, comparatively speaking, they are a sober race 
—drinking less, 1 believe, than either the Scots or the 


English. 


Rosert Lynn, Home Life in Ireland 


MY feet were so cold I was walking from memory. 


F, McGee 


The project known as Mohole visualises driving 
a hole 10 miles deep into the earth’s crust, from 
an off-shore site in the Caribbean 
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They're Solving the Secrets 
of Ocean Depths 


The sediment of the ocean floor, hundreds of feet 
thick, holds many of the secrets of the earth’s 
infancy 


E. R. YARHAM, F.R.G:S. 


Not only are the oceans the 
source of all the water used by 
mankind, as well they greatly 
affect the climate on land, especi- 
ally in the case of islands. More- 
over, they are enormously rich in 
plant life (some of the giant sea- 
weeds are the largest of all such 
life) and animal life (whales are 
the biggest of all living creatures), 
and if we knew better how to reap 
their harvests, prospects for feed- 
ing the world’s ever-expanding 
3,000,000,000 population would 
be brighter. 

In Britain the special study of 
the oceans is the business of the 
National Institute of Ocean- 
ography. Much of its work is 


based on the results of the expegli- 
tions that have been made by the 
R.R.S. Discovery II. It is hoped to 
have a new research ship in com- 
mission in time to take part in 
the big Indian Ocean survey 
about half-way through it. Sixteen 
nations are participating in this 
international project, which is to 
last from 1960 to 1965. 

The scope for research at sea is 
almost literally illimitable, for it 
is a fact that man knows less about 
the bottom of the world’s oceans 
than he does about the face of the 
moon. Hence the importance of 
the present study of the Indian 
Ocean, the first of its kind there. 

Remarkable discoveries have 


Condensed from Nautical Magazine 
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been made in recent years which 
prove the possibilities before 
oceanography. Early in 1960, for 
example, the Australian frigate 
Diamantine, which carries modern 
hydrographic and oceanographic 
equipment, found the Indian 
Ocean 620 miles west of West 
Australia, suddenly plunge from a 
depth of 2,500 fathoms to 3,400 
fathoms in two minutes’ steaming 
time, and then abruptly to 4,400 
fathoms, This means 26,400 ft., 
the deepest abyss yet found in this 
ocean. A little later an American 
research ship traced the trench for 
a distance of 300 miles. 

Some time earlier the frigate 
Lachlan, while taking soundings 
off the South Australian coastline, 
discovered a break in the conti- 
nental shelf that surrounds much 
of the Commonwealth. The gap is 
a huge canyon, comparable with 
the Grand Canyon of Colorado. 
The soundings showed, in half a 
mile, a 3,000 ft. sheer drop to 
sea-floor level. Similar formations 
exist at the mouths of the Amazon, 
in South America, and the Hudson 
River, in the United States. 

Although man’s knowledge of 
the oceans is still meagre com- 
pared with their importance to 
him, he has learned enough to 
know the major features of the 
ocean floor, gigantic trenches over 
30,000 ft. deep, enormous fiat- 
topped under-sea mountains, frac- 
tures up to 2,000 miles long, and 
deep plains almost as flat as a 
calm sea. Such characteristics 
show that the oceans are uniquely 
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VYAsTen “Deep Dip” is re- 
leased from a ship, it is 
carried to the ocean bottom by 
a concrete anchor. At a pre 
set time, when research is com- 
pleted, a clock mechanism fires 
an explosive coupling to release 
the sphere from its anchor. 
The flotation bag then pulls 
the sphere to the surface, 
where the radio sends signals to 
monitoring stations. Recovery 
vessels use the radio signals to 
retrieve “Deep Dip” with its 
cargo of information on the 
ocean’s darkest depths. 
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different from the continents. 

This was proved by the Expe- 
dition Capricorn, one of the 
oceanographic voyages that have 
been undertaken since the war to 
investigate the secrets of the 
ocean floor and of the earth’s crust 
below the Pacific. The expedition 
was despatched by the US. 
Scripps Institution of Oceano- 
graphy. New sea mountains, rising 
steeply from the ocean floor, were 
discovered. One of these, rising 
to a height of four and a half 
miles, was of the bulk of Mount 
Everest, but failed to reach the 
surface of the sea by 220 fathoms. 

The expedition paid particular 
attention to the Tonga trench— 
an enormous gash in the floor of 
the ocean more than 1,000 miles 
in length and from fifteen to 
thirty miles wide. Dr. Reger 
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Revelle, leader of the expedition, 
wrote: 

“This black and rocky chasm, 
as steep-sided as the Grand 
Canyon and seven times deeper, 
must have been formed by giant 
stresses deep within the earth’s 
interior, That these stresses are 
still violently active is evidenced 
by the volcanic explosions and 
earthquakes that every few years 
rack the Tonga Islands.” 

Another notable post-war world 
voyage was made by the Swedish 
scientist, Professor Hans Petters- 
son, in the Albatross. The ship 
carried apparatus capable of ex- 
tracting samples of sediment, 
from depths of over 3,000 
fathoms, in the form of thin cir- 
cular columns ranging up to $0 ft. 
in depth. These are of the utmost 
importance for research, for they 
hold many of the secrets of the 
earth’s infancy. They were distri- 
buted for analysis to many labora- 
tories in Europe and America. 

The bedrock of the ocean floor 


Bounded Horizon 
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is covered with a layer of sedi- 
ment, often some hundreds of feet 
thick, of mixed animal, vegetable 
and mineral matter, which has 
been deposited at a rate that is 
estimated to be a few hundredths 
of an inch a 1,000 years. The U.S. 
project known as Mohole visual- 
ises driving a hole ten miles deep 
into the earth’s crust, probably 
from an off-shore site in the Carib- 
bean. 

The Americans have this year 
perfected a remarkable unmanned 
device for deep sea studies. It can 
explore the deepest ocean voids 
and return to the surface with 
records, photographs and samples 
from the sea bed. “ Deep Dip”, 
as the device is called, can remain 
submerged for hours, days or 
weeks to obtain a continuous 
record of magnetic, electro-mag- 
netic, radioactive and acoustic 
measurements, It is to be used, 
among other things, for studying 
the currents in ocean areas too 
deep for exploration by man. 


AN English author was on a lecture tour in Ireland. 
“I was born an Englishman,” he told his audience 
haughtily. “I have lived an Englishman and I hope to die 


an Englishman.” 


From the back of the hall came a voice with an unmistak- 
able Cork accent: “ Yerra, boy, have you no ambition at 


all, at all?” 


(ON an old sundial in the garden of a Kerry house I once 
read this inscription: “ Think and Thank.” 


Lapy Gorpon, The Winds of Time 


We English folk take the 

trip across the Irish Sea to 

find beauty, amusement and 
relaxation 


Were 
Coming Back 


to 
[reland! 


MARGARET HOLLAND 


A COLOURED picture will 
always beat monochrome for 
visual excitement; changes in 
tempo bring music to life, and half 
the fun of Ireland lies in wonder- 
ing what is around the next 
corner. We English folk take the 
trip across the Irish Sea to find 
beauty and amusement, but most 
of all relaxation. 

Books by the score have been 
written about Erin’s beauties, but 
what the eye sees is only half the 
story. Other countries have 
beauty too, but it is possible to 
look on them with a leaden heart. 
Some of them have gaiety, kindly 


humour and friendliness to match 
Ireland’s, fishing that is almost as 
good, or beaches with as fine sand 
and warmer water! But they do 
not feel like Ireland. To see Ire- 
land with eyes alone would be to 
miss the point. 

It is wonderful to land at 
Dublin airport, and to hear those 
soft voices; to buy a drink and 
realise the size of the thing; to 
get the smell of burning turf in 
the air; to stay at an hotel that has 
kept its Georgian character and 
courtesy, or to dine at a restaurant 
that vies with the best in Europe. 
It is thrilling to walk down the 
streets and to gaze at the fine old 
silver, and sparkling Waterford 
glass, displayed in shop windows 
—or to go to the library at Trinity 
to marvel at another page in that 
glorious Book of Kells. 

But one does not need to stay 
in Dublin to remember the ancient 
culture of Ireland; it is every- 
where, dotted all over the country 
in a wealth of stone relics that 
gives evidence of a really indus- 
trious past. The dry stone walling, 
too, impresses tremendously and 
the thought of the work, persever- 
ance, and unity of purpose it has 
represented through the ages 
strikes me as symbolic. 

The dwindling population of 
Ireland makes for one of the few 
notes of sadness in the country. 
Ruins from Cromwell’s day are 
common enough at home, and far 
enough away in time to mean 
nothing, but the modern ruins are 
another matter. Here and there 
along the roadside, or tucked into 
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the fold of a hill, one sees an 
abandoned house, and thinks per- 
haps of lonely people moving to a 
more settled area, in a world that 
no longer likes its own company. 

But one cannot be sad in Ireland 
for long, and her lack of popula- 
tion is also one of our greatest 
joys. Where else on earth, I ask 
you, could one have a whole, 
beautiful sandy cove to oneself, 
on a hot summer’s day? To be 
able to shout at the waves, and 
romp with the children with un- 
restricted enthusiasm; to lie in the 
sun and sleep, or talk, or read 
without anyone looking over your 
shoulder: to walk for miles and 
miles amidst the most staggering 
beauty, and to see no other tripper. 
That is Ireland to me. 

Once, out in the hills, I came 
across an old woman living alone. 
I was hot, and a little out of 
breath, looking forward to another 
dip in the ice-cold sea when I 
returned to my family. Her face 
was wrinkled and drawn with pain 
from arthritis, but it opened up in 
a welcoming smile. “ It’s tired you 
are, would you like a cup of tea 
in your hand now?” 

People in thickly populated 
countries have lost the meaning 
of hospitality. 

It is a joy most motorists have 
never encountered to drive on the 
good, uncluttered main roads of 
Ireland, speeding, or ambling at 
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will, or to saunter down some 
little lane, wondering where it will 
lead, knowing only that it will be 
beautiful, but may entail reverse 
gear on the return trip. 

There is no question of being an 
outsider when you enter the 
village pub. There is no thought 
of being lonely in the little hotel. 
People will talk, there is nothing 
else to do, so they get to know 
each other, and new links are 
forged in a world that needs 
friendliness between all people. 

Then there is the bonhomie of 
the village street where even the 
dogs are friendly, and only tourist 
coaches can spoil the feeling that 
everyone, even the visitor, belongs 
there. 

“Good morning, Eamonn. 
What sort of day will it be?” 

“Sure, it'll be fine.” 

“Hot enough for swimming, or 
perhaps better, for fishing?” 

“Sure, it will be hot enough 
for swimming—or perhaps it will 
be cool enough for fishing!” He 
—any of them—is so anxious to 
please that we have to use our 
own inexperienced judgment, and 
plan our day accordingly. 

But that is just part of being in 
Ireland. Part of being amused, and 
charmed, and utterly relaxed. It is 
just one of the hundreds of reasons 
why we hate to go; why we say to 
everyone we see, as we leave: 
“We will be back!” 


CIVILISATION: A state of society in which the only people 
who speak about the future with any confidence are the 


fortunetellers. 
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IT HAPPENED THIS MONTH 


They Returned in Triumph 


to the Mansion House 


ONE OcTOBER DAY IN 1887 A 

spirited brawl broke out in a 
Dublin courthouse, and before the 
Justice could intervene several 
civic dignitaries were tussling with 
police officials for possession of 
Dublin City’s symbolic mace and 
sword. 

Earlier a strange procession had 
wound its way from the Mansion 
House to the police court. The Lord 
Mayor, T. D. Sullivan, was the 
central figure of that spectacle. 
With him were members of the 
Corporation and many other pro- 
minent citizens, all in their proper 
robes. They were going to the 
courthouse, where the Lord Mayor 
had to answer a charge that, as 
editor of The Nation, he had vio- 
lated a Dublin Castle edict forbid- 
ding any mention of the newly- 
formed National League. 

In the courthouse Sullivan sat 
between John Dillon and Thomas 
Sexton, and the mace-and-sword- 
bearers came forward to place the 
city’s ancient emblems on a table 
before the Lord Mayor. But a 
police official would have none of 
it. He moved forward to object, and 
in a matter of seconds a free-for-all 
broke out. 

The Justice brought the struggle 
to an end by ordering that the mace 


and sword be placed in the back of 
the courtroom, and in what must 
have been a tense atmosphere the 
case began. 

Mr. Edward Carson, Q.C., spoke 
for the Crown, T. M. Healy, B.L., 
had been engaged for the defence, 
and tore into the chief police 
witness with such force and fierce- 
ness that Carson was plainly dis- 
turbed. And he was even more 
disturbed when Healy, pointing out 
an elementary flaw in the case, 
insisted that it be dismissed. 

Several thousands of people 
waiting outside the court cheered 
when they heard the verdict. And 
a triumphant procession comprised 
of Lord Mayor, numerous digni- 
taries, and the citizens of Dublin, 
headed back for the Mansion 
House. 


Hanged outside Her Door 
FAR TOO POPULAR AMONG THE 

mere Irish to be safe: that was 
the unofficial Dublin Castle view 
of Maurice Roche, Lord of Fermoy. 
Although Roche came of staunch 
loyalist stock, he was held suspect 
in many official circles in Dublin. 
Right enough, when the rising of 
October, 1641, took place, Roche 
was found to be fighting on the 
side of the people. 
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He was outlawed, and his huge 
estates were taken over. Lady 
Fermoy proved herself to be a 
person of courage, When Crom- 
wellian forces descended on her 
house at Castletownroche she de- 
fended it with gallarirry and vigour. 
When at last it fell into the hands 
of the enemy she faced her captors 
with contempt and scorn. 

She had need of courage, for she 
was tried on a trumped-up charge 
of shooting a soldier, found guilty 
and condemned to death. She died 
dangling at the end of a rope out- 
side her own front door. 


Changed Living Habits 

N OCTOBER 10, 1790, AT THE 

little village of Thomastown, 
County-Tipperary, was born a man 
who was to change the living habits 
of hundreds of thousands of his 
fellow-countrymen and women— 
Theobald Mathew, Apostle of 
Temperance. 

At the age of 24 he was ordained 
a priest (Capuchin), and was 
appointed to a mission in Cork, 
where his zeal, piety and simplicity 
gave him enormous influence with 
rich and poor. 

A few years after he arrived in 
Cork a Temperance Society was 
formed there, and Father Mathew 
was invited to be its President. He 
pleaded so eloquently in the cause 
of the new movement that he gained 
no fewer than 150,000 members for 
the society in Cork alone—and 
many more thousands when he 
travelled around the west of Ireland. 

He travelled in Britain too, and 
everywhere he spoke huge crowds 
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gathered to listen to the message of 
this simple, holy man from Ireland. 
But it was perhaps in his own 
country that his work had greatest 
effect. 

He died on December 8, 1856. 
For many years before his death 
his work and efforts in the cause of 
temperance had seriously under- 
mined his health. 


Birth of Irish Brigade 


WITHIN THE WALLS OF LIMERICK 
City were contained the whole 
strength and hope of the Jacobite 
cause: that was how one historian 
summed up the situation during 
the autumn of 1691, as the besieged 
forces took terrible punishment 
from their Williamite enemies. 

From both sides of the Shannon 
came death and destruction, and at 
last Patrick Sarsfield, deciding that 
the position was hopeless, proposed 
an honourable surrender. 

A few days later, early in 
October, the famous Treaty of 
Limerick was signed, and under its 
terms the Irish troops were able to 
march out of the city under the 
guns of the enemy. Every man was 
given the option of fighting for 
King William or going to France. 

10,000 of the Irish troops decided 
to go to France, and there they 
entered European history as the 
famous Irish Brigade. 

But the Treaty, as every school- 
boy knows, was broken “ere the 
ink was dry.” The Catholics, for 
instance, were to be allowed free- 
dom in the exercise of their religion. 
But instead came the oppressive 
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Penal Laws, so roundly condemned 
by that great Protestant orator- 
statesman, Edmund Burke. 


A Long fourney to Go 
VERYBODY KNOWS SOMETHING 
about Sir Walter Raleigh, adven- 

turous (and not always scrupulous) 

voyager and soldier of the first 

Elizabethan age—that he used his 

courtier’s cloak to save his Queen’s 

footwear from the mud, had a 

bucket of water thrown over him 

in Youghal, County Cork, when a 

servant discovered him smoking in 

his garden, and decided that the 

master must be on fire. . 

But what is not so well known 
about this man, who has so many 
links with Ireland, is the nobility 
with which he met his death. 

He was beheaded on October 29, 
1618, and his demeanour on the 
scaffold won general admiration. He 
asked that the King allow no 
“scandalous writings” defaming 
him be published after his death. 

He fingered the great axe and 
called it a “sharp medicine” and 
“a sound cure for all diseases.” 

He told his friends: “I have a 
long journey to go, therefore must 
I take leave.” And laying his head 
upon the block he murmured: “ So 


the heart be right, it is no matter 
which way the head lies.” 


The Chief is Dead! 
PARNELL DEAD! PARNELL DEAD! 

The hushed, unbelievable whis- 
per was suddenly everywhere that 
October day seventy years ago. 

From across the seas came news 
of the death of The Chief. Dead? 
Was it possible? Could this calamity 
be true? 

But it was true. And soon, across 
the storm-tossed waves, came his 
body on the way to its last resting- 
place. The raging sea echoed the 
grief of the people who loved this 
strange, aloof, compelling man, this 
leader who seemed a personal friend 
to so many thousands of men and 
women he had never met. 

An endless procession of mour- 
ners filed slowly past the coffin 
when it was laid in the City Hall, 
Dublin. And as the mourners came 
to the coffin of Parnell to pay him 
their last respects, many of his 
friends and comrades plucked an 
ivy leaf from the wreaths. Ivy 
leaves .. . . to be worn in love and 
remembrance of The Chief, and 
which figure so prominently in one 
of James Joyce’s short stories. 


JE. 


Lovurs XV once said to Count Dillon, the Irish General, 
“‘ My Irish troops give me more trouble than the entire 


French Army.” 


“ That, sire,” replied Dillon, “is the iavariable complaint 


of the enemy.” 


BEACHCOMBER in the Daily Express 


GRIEF can take care of itself, but to get the full value of 
joy you must have someone to share it with. 


Mark Twain 


Versatile Bryan MacMahon 

is a dramatist, poet, short- 

story writer, novelist, radio 
and ballad writer 


They Sing his 
Ballads on 
Fair Days 


KEVIN CASEY 


“ HEN a male idea meets a 

female idea, they mate,” 
said Bryan MacMahon, “and the 
result is a short story. Male ideas 
are easy to find,” he continued, 
“but the trouble then is to find 
the mate, I sometimes have an idea 
for years before I can make a story 
of it.” 

This is probably the main secret 
of his craft, for of all Irish writers 
today, his work is closest to that 
of the seanachie—leisurely, lusty, 
colourful tales, long rows of pegs 
on which he suspends everyday 
characters and a wealth of colour- 
ful language. 

Born in Listowel, County 
Kerry, where he is now principal 
teacher at the local school, Mr. 
MacMahon is a versatile man— 
dramatist, poet, short-story writer, 


critic, novelist, radio feature 
writer and the author of “God 
alone knows how many” ballads. 

The ballad is a form which has 
always fascinated him and with the 
help of the late Bob Cuthbertson 
of Listowel all big Kerry events 
were commemorated with a ballad 
from his pen. Hearing them sung 
in country pubs or in the streets 
on a fair day, he admits, always 
gives him great satisfaction, 

Though he is best known as a 
playwright and story-writer, it 
was as a poet that he first gained 
recognition. 

“Tt is a pleasure in these pages 
which are intended for the work 
of new writers, to introduce a 
poet of quality,” wrote Frank 
O’Connor in the November, 1940, 
issue of The Bell, 

He was referring to Mgr. 
MacMahon’s “House Sinister”, 
a haunting piece of poetry which 
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soars and billows with descriptions 
like that of the sunlight 
that lit up the 
Rhode Island cock, 
When he strutted and spurred 
"neath his five finger pyre 
As he carried the torch of the 
sun to the sallies 
And gladdened the rot-loving 
alders with fire. 


I asked him if it had been very 
tough at the start. It wasn’t. He 
seemed to have no grudges against 
editors or publishers’ readers and 
could certainly never have papered 
his walls with rejection slips. 

“Think of the responsibility 
editors have,” he said. “They 
need good writing, so if you send 
it to them they have to accept it.” 

Was he influenced by anyone in 
particular at the start of his 
career? 

“T received a valuable educa- 
tion from conversations in the 
forge and saddler’s shop. But I 
was helped a lot by two writers 
—Dr, Seamus Wilmot, when he 
was a teacher in Listowel, and 
Sean 6 Faolain. GO Faolain was a 
wonderful editor. He could raise 
you to the stars or throw you to 
the ground with a comment. If 
your story was weak it would 
come back to you marked with 
a red pencil . . .” 

Mr. MacMahon’s first play, 
The Bugle in the Blood, was a 
great success when staged at the 
Abbey. Since then it has gathered 
honour after honour at amateur 
drama festivals up and down the 
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SHELTA SHOOK THEM! 

OME years ago, at Puck Fair, 

| remember being embarrass- 
ingly importuned by young 
tinkers on the Bridge of 
Killorglin. | didn’t know how 
| was going to escape, until 
a forceful Kerryman came along 
and said some forceful words 
in a language that the Irish 
do not know. 

The young tinkers vanished. 
| thanked my _ rescuer, and 
asked: “What was the lan- 
guage you used?” 

“Their own—Shelta”, he 
said. “ They come to my school, 
and | learned the language 
from my pupils.” 

He was Bryan MacMahon, 
the novelist and playwright 
who teaches school in Listowel. 

QUIDNUNC 
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country. At last year’s Festival, the 
Abbey presented The Song of the 
Anvil, a play of mood in which a 
dreamer tries to infuse his village 
with the golden activity of an ant- 
hill, His third (and in the opinion 
of many his best) play, The Honey 
Spike, a rich slice of tinker life, 
had a run at the Abbey last 
summer. 

As founder, producer and back- 
bone of the famous Listowel 
Drama Group that has given Ire- 
land such works as John B. 
Keane’s Sive and Michael J. 
Molloy’s The Paddy Pedlar, he 
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has made another valuable contri- 
bution to Irish theatre. 

So alert and active does Mr. 
MacMahon look, so outdoorish, 
that it is easier to imagine him 
fishing or beagling than working 
at a desk. 

Does he work 
routine? 

“TI have to, otherwise ['d get 
nothing done. I work during 
term, usually from seven onwards. 
I begin one thing and then I want 
to drop it. I write and rewrite. An 


to a regular 
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idea I had thought of as a short 
story may suddenly appear as ideal 
for a play.” 

How was it that Listowel has 
turned out so many writers? 

“‘ Ah, we do our best!” he said, 
giving nothing away. 

Methuen will soon publish his 
new book, Brendan of Ireland, one 
of the “ Children of the World” 
series. His short stories continue 
to appear with astonishing regu- 
larity. He is working on a new 


play. 


eR 
What Would You Say? 


SURGEON X was returning home after a shoot in Wicklow 
with a well-filled bag and his gun in the back of his 

car when the car ran into an old man driving a cow along 

the road. In due course an action for damages’ followed. 

Plaintiff went into the witness-box and told the story of 
his misfortune. Counsel for the defence took up the 
running : ; 

“Didn’t you tell the defendant at the scene of this 
accident that there was nothing the matter with you?” 

Plaintiff: “It was like this, sir-——” 

Counsel: “I want no beating about the bush, my man. 
Just answer Yes or No to my question: Did you tell the 
defendant that there was nothing the matter with you?” 

Plaintiff: “It was like this. This gentleman’s car came 
up behind me and me driving the cow. The car hit me and 
knocked me into the ditch and the cow out into the middle 
of the road. The gentleman stopped his car and got out and 
went over and took a look at the cow. Its leg was broken. 
He went back to the car and took out his gun and shot the 
cow. Then he turned round to me and said: ‘Is there 
anything wrong with you?’ 

“ And, sure, I said ‘No’.” 


GoD took his softest clay and his purest colours, and made 
a fragile jewel, mysterious and caressing—the finger of 

woman; then he fell asleep. The Devil awoke, and at the 

end of that rosy finger put—a nail. Victor Huco 
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If marriages aren’t actually made in heaven (as 
idealistic celibates claim), at least, they must be 
safeguarded there if newhere else 


The Real Problem of 
YOUR MARRIED LIFE 


MARY VAUGHAN 


b jrencs your husband crawls 
home in the evening, exhaus- 
ted from slaving at a desk all 
(eight-hour) day, do you greet him 
as his key turns in the door with a 
list of the day’s woes, crises and 
disasters? Go on, now, do_you? 
Or, having spotted his approach 
from the sittingroom window, do 
you go One better by meeting him 
at the gate and letting him have 
it as you accompany him up the 
garden? 

Of course you don’t, not if 
you've been reading some of the 
nonsense written by unmarried 
women journalists hoping to catch 
the eye of a potential husband, or 
by some goaded and revolting 
husband, under a feminine nom 
de guerre. You know the sort of 
stuff : 

“The children should be fed, 
bathed and bedded, waiting for a 
good-night kiss from Daddy before 
sinking into a dreamless sleep. 
They must not be allowed to 
pester Daddy to read even one 


story. Then downstairs to his glass 
of Amontillado (he was, of course, 
changed into pre-warmed slippers 
as soon as he got his flat feet over 
the threshold) and a few minutes 
of soothing conversation by the 
fire. 

“‘ The older children will mean- 
time be wrestling quietly with their 
homework (and not each other) in 
some warm, well-lighted, sound- 
proof room. 

“ Then to the diningroom, where 
the slave woman serves up a meal 
that is at the same time dainty, 
appetising and substantial enough 
to nourish a rhinoceros. During 
this meal, she skilfully guides the 
conversation first to his day’s 
tribulations (he’ll feel much better 
when he unchests them), then to 
the more soothing items of the 
day’s news.” 

And so on. Your routine exactly? 
I knew it was. And mine. 

But there are abandoned (or, if 
they’re not, they deserve to be) 
women among the neighbours who 
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fall far short of the perfection 
achieved by you and me. Either 
they follow the routine outlined in 
the first paragraph, or else father, 
having kicked his way through a 
morass of torn paper and broken 
toys in the hall, finds his helpmate 
in the kitchen jabbing witch-like 
at a cauldron over the fire. 

“ Oh, no!” she imprecates, in a 
tone midway between a moan and 
a snarl. “ Not you! Not already!” 

He murmurs placatingly that it’s 
just the usual time and adds that 
he’s in no hurry at all. He prepares 
to back out, hoping to retreat to 
the sittingroom and the papers. 
Poor, optimistic fool. 

“I won’t have your supper ready 
for hours,” growls the hag. “ You 
might just get the babies to bed.” 

When father ultimately staggers 
downstairs, the hag is still prod- 
ding, poking and muttering round 
the stove, and he gathers that it 
would be a Good Thing if he 
strewed a knife or two round the 
table. 

Eventually, they sit down to a 
repast neither adequate nor appe- 
tising, with a running commentary 
about the utter loathsomeness of 
the neighbours, the soaring cost of 
living and the utter beastliness of 
“his ” children. 
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Myself, I would suggest that 
each uneasy alliance would be 
made more endurable if the female 
partner were presented with a 
really delicious housecoat. We all 
know that, if we did our duty, we 
would bolt upstairs before that key 
turned in the lock, whip off the 
filthy overall that has protected our 
daytime clothing and, after a pro- 
longed toilette, weave smilingly 
downstairs, clad in not less than 
semi-evening dress. 

Very admirable, though just not 
practicable for the proprietrix of a 
sizeable family allowance. But, 
with good will, it should be pos- 
sible to remove the pinny, wash the 
hands and powder the nose, and 
slip on something elegant over the 
basic outfit, top it up with a pair 
of earrings, and switch on a smile. 

Finally, some domestic assistance 
(qualified to help with homework 
as well as housework) between the 
ghastly hours of 4.30 and 6.30 p.m. 
would really guarantee success, 

But maybe that’s asking for more 
than one can reasonably expect on 
earth. And in Heaven it shouldn’t 
be necessary. If marriages aren’t 
actually made there, as is claimed 
only by idealistic celibates, at least 
they must be safeguarded there if 
nowhere else. 


\ees 


“ Wyuat’s the black eye all about?” 
“ Byrne is back from his honeymoon—it was me told 


him to get married.” 


Work is the yeast that raises the dough. 
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A High Court action, for instance, could cost 
£350 a day .... A case which a judge alone 
could decide in one morning is dragged out 
over three or four days when heard before a jury 


COUNT THE COST BEFORE YOU 


GO TO LAW! 


JOSEPH CARROLL 


c is surely contrary to the very 
idea of justice that a man should 
be deterred from seeking the 
judgment of the law through fear 
of financial ruin. Why is it so costly 
in Ireland to litigate in the High 
Court? 

It is a fairly common practice 
for Senior Counsel to take briefs 
for three or four cases which are 
likely to come up for hearing at 
the same time. Since none of these 
gentlemen can be in more than one 
place at the same time they demand 
that a second Senior Counsel be 
brought into the case and straight 
away the fees are doubled. 

But there is more to come. Both 
seniors are probably very busy men 
so a Junior Counsel will also be 
required and his fee is two thirds 
that of a senior. With the prospect 
of having to pay counsel fees in 
triplicate if he should lose his case 
it is not surprising that the client 
should be a worried man. 

Naturally he will pin much hope 


on the skill of the counsel who are 
representing him, but here he may 
be disillusioned. It may sound 
incredible but it can happen that 
neither Senior will appear in 
court, or if they do it may be only 
for a few minutes to assure the 
client or his solicitor that they 
actually are in the case. Having 
commitments in another court the 
busy Senior has to dash off there 
to bring similar assurance to client 
number two. 

This is hardly what the client 
bargained for when he congratu- 
lated himself on engaging an 
eminent barrister to handle his 
case. If the litigant is important 
enough or if the case is a cause 
célébre the Senior Counsel will 
no doubt allot it more of his time. 
Otherwise not only may the client 
not receive the services for which 
he is paying but he may find his 
chances of winning the case 
seriously jeopardised by his Senior 
Counsel on one of his fleeting 
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visits to court proceeding to cross 
examine a witness without having 
heard the direct examination. This 
last is not a frequent occurrence 
but Senior Counsel holding simul- 
taneous briefs is an accepted 
practice in the Irish legal world. 

This cannot happen in England 
where not more than one Senior 
Counsel can appear for a party, 
with the result that legal costs 
are automatically restricted. In 
England also, free legal aid is avail- 
able when necessary. In Ireland 
this is only granted in charges of 
murder and may not be of a very 
satisfactory kind at that. 

In this country the common 
practice of doubling up of Senior 
Counsel makes legal expenses very 
high. But apart from the briefing 
fee counsel are also paid “ re- 
freshers,” that is an additional fee 
for every day the case lasts. Where 
the counsel is giving his full atten- 
tion to the case this is reasonable 
enough but hardly so if he has 
only been appearing in court for 
a few minutes each day. Yet 
Counsel who do this religiously 
demand their “ refreshers ”—and 
get them. 

It cannot be denied that there 
are Senior Counsel who devote 
their entire resources of time and 
ability to the services of their 
clients but these are considered 
exceptional. The everyday pattern 
of things at the Four Courts is 
such as has been described—over- 
briefed seniors slipping from one 
court to another. 

Strictly speaking, a barrister 
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should not take on more briefs 
than he will be able to give 
adequate personal attention to. 
Some men refuse briefs for this 
reason. The attitude of the litigants 
themselves is partially to blame. If 
day after day X’s name is in the 
papers for appearing in this case 
and that case many clients feel that 
no one but X will do to appear 
for them. The result—X is over- 
burdened with briefs and has to 
ask that a second senior be 
employed to assist him. 

The undue popularity of a few 
top seniors is not only detrimental 
to the public but is frustrating to 
many juniors who are not being 
given sufficient chances to prove 
their ability. Many solicitors realise 
that a capable junior counsel will 
conduct a case more efficiently and 
of course more cheaply than two 
overworked seniors who will most 
likely leave a lot of the work to a 
junior anyhow. 

A High Court action in Ireland 
is almost invariably heard before 
a jury. This means that a case 
which a judge alone could decide 
in a morning (as in England) is 
dragged out over three or four 
days, and with two Senior Counsel 
claiming “refreshers” for each 
day’s hearing the costs are bound 
to be high—an average would be 
£350 a day. 

Then there are witnesses’ ex- 
penses. Doctors or engineers who 
have to take a few days off to 
attend court have to be compen- 
sated and witnesses who travel up 
from the country have to be 
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as they are required. 

The juries themselves are largely 
made up of businessmen who can 
ill afford to spend days, weeks and 
even months away from their 
work without a shred of compen- 
sation. Here again a more 
enlightened practice holds in 
England whereby jurymen are 
paid for their services. 

Then there is the question 
whether the twelve good men and 
true are really fitted to do what is 
demanded of them. Are twelve 
ordinary laymen better qualified to 
assess damages than a judge with 
his years of legal training and 
experience, or a board of profes- 
sional assessors? A usual way for 
juries to arrive at a figure is the 
method of averages. Each one puts 
down what he thinks is a fair 
amount; the lot are totalled up and 
divided by twelve and there’s your 
damages. 

But the sums thus arrived at are 
often altogether out of proportion. 
A juryman might be swayed by 
some quite irrelevant factor as that 
the plaintiff looked like his grand- 
mother and anyhow it’s an insur- 
ance company who'll be footing the 
bill. If eleven of the jury think the 
damages should be some figure 
between £500 and £1,000 but the 
twelfth plumps for {£5,000 the 
jump in the average is consider- 
able. 

The general feeling among 
plaintiffs is that they are likely to 
get more favourable damages from 
a jury than a judge. This is not 


LESS PROTRACTED AFFAIR 


HAT the law terms are too 

short and there are not 
sufficient judges to deal with 
all the cases within a reason- 
able time are two complaints 
frequently heard. 

This is obviously bound up 
with the question of juries. If 
the number of actions for which 
juries are necessary could be 
reduced High Court litigation 
would become a less protracted 
affair and considerably less 
expensive. 

The motto of the King’s 
Inns, Dublin, nolumus mutare 
(we don't want to change), is 
hardly a good augury for the 
possibility of reform. Perhaps 
the high finance bound up 
with present day litigation is 
regarded as an effective way 
of ensuring the practice of 
the Gospel maxim: “If any 
man has a claim against thee 
come to terms there and then, 
while thou art walking in the 
road with him. . .” 

Be that as it may, it is 
disconcerting to hear a barris- 
ter ruefully describing the Irish 
legal machine, High Court 
style, in Shakespeare’s words: 
“wouldst not play false, and 
yet wouldst wrongly win.” 
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necessarily correct. A judge will 
not be afraid to award really high 
damages if warranted where a jury 
might timidly fix a lower figure. 
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In England a judge alone de- 
cides actions claiming negligence. 
In actions concerning fraud, libel, 
slander, breach of promise, 
ualicious prosecution and seduc- 
tion either party can ask for a 
hearing by jury. In Ireland where 
so many High Court actions are to 
decide negligence in accidents 
occurring on roads, in factories, 
etc., it would seem sensible to 
adopt a similar procedure. 

Many advantages would follow 
from such a step. More realistic 
damages would be awarded thereby 
reducing costs to insurance com- 
panies—a factor which should 
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result in lower premiums. Since 
hearings would be cut down from 
lasting three or four days to lasting 
only a morning legal, medical and 
witnesses’ expenses would be 
greatly reduced. As things stand 
it can happen that in an action in 
which £400 damages was awarded 
the costs would run to £800! 
This economy need not hit 
barristers as much as they might 
fear. More people would be 
encouraged to go to law who are 
at present deterred by the high 
costs which this involves, and so 
there would be more. work, 
especially for Junior Counsel. 


Cg 


Hints for Washington housewives — from President 
Kennedy’s White House doctor, Dr. Janet Travell: 
Scramble your work. Don’t spend all one day cleaning, 
another day doing laundry, and a third ironing. That way 
you use some muscles too much, others not enough. 
Take short rests at frequent intervals, Don’t tolerate sinks 
that are too low. Don’t hurry, don’t jerk the movements, 
do your housework as if you were doing a modern dance. 


Don’ts for Marthas 


He Sounded Hearse ? 


E hearse was slowly carrying a coffin up a steep gradient, 
when suddenly it fell off and slid swiftly back down the 


hill. 


Halfway down the hill, on a sharp bend, the coffin hit a 
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tree, its lid opened, and shot the corpse through the door of 
a chemist’s shop, the empty coffin hurtling down the hill. 

To the chemist’s question: “ What can I do for you?” the 
corpse replied: “Can you give me something to stop me 


coffin?” L. R. 
TAct is the gift of doing the right thing in place of the 
obvious. 


SHANE LESLIE 
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We Gathered Eggs among the 
Blue-hazed Hills 


LIAM A. S. 6 LOINSHIG 


ATURDAY was egg-day. It 

meant a long day in the deep 
country, and fascinating glimpses 
inside the little cottages and farm- 
houses set squatly in the hills and 
scattered carelessly about the 
golden vale. It also offered an 
opportunity of meeting the real 
country people, so considered even 
in a small village like ours. 

Tom would halt the horse and 
trap beyond the village bridge and 
I would climb aboard, root seating- 
space amongst the egg-crates and 
cartons and settle down contentedly 
to watch the countryside speed by 
—the old familiar, ever unknown 
countryside. We rarely spoke on 
these trips. Tom would be content 
to stand at the front of the trap, 


reins held lightly while his body 
rocked to the movements of the 
car and the horse clipped-clopped 
along at an even trot. 

For my part, silence was part of 
the trip’s enjoyment. Nothing 
should disturb the rich silence—a 
silence full of quiet countryside 
noises, the clanging of an iron gate, 
the barking of far-off collies, the 
ever restless movement of the 
heavy-leafed trees. All were a part 
of the rich, soundful silence that 
was so much a part of egg-day. 

From the rolling plains to the 
blue-hazed hills—and the first call 
of the day. Our arrival at the small 
farmhouse would be heralded by 
an unholy outburst from the pack 
of mongrels or shaggy sheepdogs 
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which seemed a part of those 
farms. 

Not until tHe farmer’s wife 
(invariably grey-haired, rough 
skinned, dressed in black and with 
an apron of flour-sacking) came 
from the cottage-depths and 
ordered silence, did the dogs leave 
off their howling. After the egg 
business had been transacted, there 
would be chatter about the goings 
on in the village and the bigger 
world beyond. The men would 
come from the fields and there 
would be talk of war and politics, 
law and disorders. Rarely, if ever, 
were we allowed to leave the house 
without having had something to 
eat, tea in large delph mugs and 
large slices of currant or seed cake. 
Dinner too would be pressed upon 
us but Tom had his favourite 
“dining houses” and always re- 
fused dinner at any but these. 

They were strange, isolated 
worlds, those neat cottages of 
white-washed walls, thatched roofs 
and flagged floors. Wide, open 
fireplaces with chimneys anyone 
could easily climb up and small, 
stacked turf-fires burning on the 
hearthstone, endlessly piling up 
white and yellow ashe. In most 
cottages electricity was unknown 
(the battery-radio was not) and tall 
Victorian lamps provided the 
necessary light for the long winter 
night. 

Gone are the days when the lamp 
was associated with scholarship 
and every rebel sympathiser had a 
head full of facts and figures of 
history with which to confound the 
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usurper. Books were a rarity, con- 
sisting for the most part of school 
books and bound volumes of 
monthly missionary magazines. 

Emancipation, land reform, all 
these seemed dead issues amongst 
the people and only in an old 
woman’s reminiscences could one 
feel the urgency of these questions 
and sight for a moment the grand, 
lost vision. 

Undoubtedly the best of calls 
was to the Big House beyond a 
leafy village. There, behind the 
gaunt shell of what was once the 
Big House, a farming family lived 
in the servants’ quarters. F 

Here, invariably, one of the 
girls on seeing us would run to the 
door, and in a brogue an Abbey 
actress might envy, would call out: 
“ Mother—the egg-man is here.” 

We would be royally received 
and would sit to a royal dinner of 
bacon, cabbage and potatoes. Here 
too I would be pressed to accept 
fruits from what was once the well 
kept gardens of the house. In all 
the silences I associate with the 
country none was deeper than that 
of the great deer-park, now gives 
over to grazing. There, in a low 
sweep of land planted with ancient, 
spreading trees, nervous deer once 
wandered; now only the cooing af 
doves in summer disturbs the 
quiet. 

After the Big House there wer 
but a few calls to be made, the 
we would take the sunset road 
home, tired after our day in th 
country and loath to return to th 
hustle and bustle of village life. 
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The incredible story of fames Lynch Fitzstephen, 
Mayor of Galway 


He Hanged His Own Son 


Was this the origin of the word “lynching”? The 
weight of evidence would seem to be against it 


A CORRESPONDENT 


ALK along the quays in 

Galway and you will come 
sooner or later to the Spanish Arch 
by the fish market. And even if by 
a remote chance you do not, a 
passer-by will quickly point it out 
to you. 

For Galway folk are proud of 
their ancient connections with 
Spain, and, since the Spanish Arch 
is probably the most concrete 
remaining evidence of Galway’s 
one-time cosmopolitanism, with 
trade flourishing between her and 
cities in France and Spain, it is 
natural enough for her citizens to 
cherish it. Past the Spanish Arch 
is Spanish Parade, where, so it is 
said, walked the Spanish mer- 
chants bargaining deeply with 
their Galway brethren. 

Eddying through the modern 
throng in Shop Street, you may 
notice a large stone building on 
the corner. A glance upwards tells 
you that at one time it had pre- 
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tensions and a place in Galway 
society which its mullioned win- 
dows, crests, medallions, and gar- 
goyle faces asserted to all 
strangers, This is Lynch’s Castle; 
not a castle at all, but a fine old 
mansion dating originally from 
1320, though now very much 
restored. 

The house is closely linked with 
a tragedy that occurred some 470 
years ago, For this was the family 
home of the chief character in a 
family drama of the late 15th cen- 
tury. Passing along the eastern 
facade you come quickly to a 
deserted road. And here on a pre- 
served fragment of wall, which in 
its broken outline seems to stand 
symbolically for the lives ruined 
by the affair, is a stone plaque 
briefly outlining the tragedy. 

An eyeless window stares 
bleakly back at the reader. It was 
from this window, the window of 
his own home, that the young 
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Walter Lynch Fitzstephen was 
hanged. 

Behind the simple fact lies a 
poignant and heart-rending story. 
James Lynch Fitzstephen, 
Walter’s father, besides being a 
prosperous 1§th-century merchant 
and one of those on whom the 
Spanish sea captains made their 
first calls, was also the Mayor of 
Galway—a wealthy and honoured 
citizen. 

In 1493, the same year in which 
he was elected mayor, Fitzstephen 
paid a visit to Spain, where he had 
many friends, In part reciprocation 
of the extensive hospitality he 
there received he took back with 
him for an extended visit the son 
of a close Spanish friend. 

The Spanish boy found a com- 
panion in the mayor’s son, Walter 
—a most agreeable one since 
Walter was an extremely popular 
young man, much sought after by 
the Galway girls. Indeed, it was 
not long before his engagement 
was announced. Yet, in spite of his 
popularity, Walter also had a dark 
side to his nature. He was ex- 
tremely jealous. 

There is no doubt that jealousy 
burnt with an all-consuming fire 
on the sunny day he found his 
fiancée and his Spanish friend 
close-closeted together in the 
garden. Walter’s temper flared up 
uncontrollably. Unthinking and 
heedless of consequences, he fell 
upon the unprepared Spanish 
youth and killed him there in his 
father’s garden. 

James Lynch Fitzstephen was 
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overwhelmed with grief and mor- 
tification. Not only had he person- 
ally great affection for the Spanish 
boy but he was in loco parentis, 
guardian for his 
That so terrible a fate should be-) 
fall a guest was horrible enough,| 
but that it should be at the hands 
of his own son showed fate to be 
at her most malignant. 

Nor did the elder Fitzstephen’s 
agony end there. As Justice of the 
Peace it was his bounden duty to 
see that the laws were carried out; 
as mayor he had himself to judge 
his own son, sentencing him to! 
death. 

This surely was _ sufficient 
sorrow for any one man to have 
to endure. Fate, harsh . and 
remorseless though it so often 
appeared, must have some bowels 
of compassion. But no. For when 
the day for the execution drew 
near, it was found that nobody 
would put a hand to the rope 
hang Walter. The boy was too 
popular. 

So the father, inflexible in his 
integrity, unflinching in the carry 
ing out of the duties imposed on 
him by his fellow citizens, and 
heartbroken, himself hanged his 
son from the window of his home, 
It was said that he never after- 
wards left his home. 

Today below the window and 
decorated by a death’s head and 
crossbones the following inscrip- 
tion recalls this tragic act of 
justice, speaking of “ This mem 
orial of the stern and unbending 
justice of the chief magistrate of 
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HE HANGED HIS OWN SON 63 


this City, James Lynch Fitz- 
stephen, elected Mayor A.D. 1493, 
who condemned and executed his 
own guilty son, Walter, on this 
spot.” 

Nor, claim the Irish in word and 
guidebook, is this the only mem- 
orial to the strength of character 
and strong unbending sense of 
justice of a father. For they assert 
that the word Lynch, in its sense 
of the rough and ready carrying 
out of justice, stems from the 
family name of James Fitzstephen. 

They repudiate the claims of 
the Northern Irish Captain 
William Lynch who in 1760 is 
popularly supposed to have sug- 
gested a compact with his neigh- 
bours in Virginia involving this 
type of justice. When you point 
out the irreproachable authority of 
the O.E.D. and back it up with 
Webster’s corroboration they point 
out how much older the Galway 
incident is to the comparatively 
upstart American rumour. 

They pour further doubt into 
the mind of the receptive listener 
—and to an exciting tale such as 
this with its possible overturning 
of the staid O.E.D. most of us are 
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receptive indeed—by adding that 
no two reference books give the 
American Lynch the same Chris- 
tian name. This too is true: the 
O.E.D. calls him William; the 
New World Encyclopedia names 
him James; while the Dictionary 
of American Biography opts for 
Charles, 

Two books agree that the Lynch 
was a farmer or planter, some 
designate him Captain, though 
whether this is the Virginian 
equivalent of a Kentucky Colonel 
is never stated, On the other hand 
the University of Chicago’s Dic- 
tionary of Americanisms comes 
full circle by suggesting that the 
word has Irish derivations, though 
ungallantly it fails to specify 
chapter and verse. 

And there, I must own, I ended 
my researches. In a way I am 
rather relieved at the inconclusive 
result. For though my mind tells 
me that the British reference books 
by their very bulk must be right, 
my heart prefers the more 
romantic story which the Irish tell 
so well. Perhaps the Scottish ver- 
dict of not proven is most 
apposite. 


AN elderly, benevolent-looking gentleman called at a certain 

office in Belfast on the afternoon of an important foot- 
ball game, and said to the manager: “I’ve called to see my 
grandson, Jim McCullagh. Do you mind if I speak to him 


for a few minutes?” 


“Oh, I’m sorry,” replied the manager. “ He’s gone to 


attend your funeral.” 


To be loved is to receive the greatest of all compliments, 


Those painstaking sleuths in the Technical 
Bureau sometimes find rubbish as valuable as 


gold dust 


NO WONDER CRIMINALS 
LOATHE SCIENCE! 


J. V. BUTTERLY 


“TPYHAT is what we are,” said 

the man looking down the 
microscope. “ Our job is to find all 
the facts we can from the material 
brought into us by the patient men 
in uniform.” 

The speaker was a member of 
the Garda Siochana. Not that you 
would have guessed it from his 
appearance. The white laboratory 
coat and the somewhat abstracted 
air reminded me very much of the 
science teacher who used try to 
get chemical equations into my 
unscientific head. 

It is a quiet place this modestly- 
named Technical Bureau, but a 
great deal goes on there, as many 
a criminal now in Portlaoise or 
Mountjoy knows to his cost. This 
is the place where sometimes 
rubbish can be as valuable as gold 
dust, for it would not be the first 
time that a few fragments of dust 
from a trousers turn-up convicted 
a man. 

The existence of this Central 
Police Laboratory stems from the 


fact that we have in this country 
a unified police force. In Britaig 
each county and many cities have 
their own police unit, and they ty 
to solve their own crimes from 
local resources. The top experts 
from Scotland Yard are not called 
in until the local men are baffled 
Very often that is too late. 

Not so in Ireland. Every Garda 
is, of course, responsible to his 
own district officers, but they ia 
turn are linked directly to Dublia 


headquarters — by short-wave 
radio, The result is that the 
specialists from the Technical] 


Bureau can be brought to th 
scene of a crime very swiftly. 
To take a simple example— 
Garda on a lonely cycle patrol i 
the country finds a petrol station 
has been entered. He has a quick 
look around with his torch and 
spots a few threads of cloth oné 
jagged edge where a door ha 
been forced. Or perhaps a few tiny 


spots of blood where somebody) 


skinned a knuckle, 


Condensed from the Evening Herald 
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NO WONDER CRIMINALS LOATHE SCIENCE! 


The Garda has been trained in 
how to look for evidence and in 
how to preserve it. He puts his 
training into effect and makes con- 
tact with his sergeant. 

The sergeant has a lot to do 
from there on. One of his men is 
at the scene of the crime already, 
guarding the evidence. He deploys 


| more men and patrol cars, draws 
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on his local knowledge and con- 
sults his confidential file of 
criminals and their known tech- 
niques. He has a few more tricks 
up his sleeve, too, if his first cast 
of the net does not bring‘in a fish 
or two. 

The local station slogs away at 
the persistent grind of criminal in- 
vestigation. While this is going on, 
the cloth fragments, pieces of 
wood with blood spots, fingerprint 
evidence and any other material 
have reached the Technical 
Bureau. The cloth is examined by 
a man who knows fabrics and 
weaves and where they come 
from. The blood is identified as 
human and goes on for a medical 
test to determine its grouping. 

The fingerprints are another 
story. No two human beings have 
yet been found with identical 
fingerprints. Upon this fact has 
been built up in the Garda Tech- 
nical Bureau the most extraordin- 
ary file of cross-indexed cards that 
I have ever seen. Any Irish citizen 
convicted anywhere, not only in 
Ireland, has his or her fingerprints 
on file in Dublin. 

Let even a fragment of a finger- 


print be found at the scene of a 
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HERE is a whole department 

devoted to guns. It seems 
that gun-barrels are as indivi- 
dual as fingerprints. Each barrel 
leaves its own special marking 
on the bullet it fires, and each 
striking pin its own imprint 
on the cartridge cap. Here is 
the room where the ballistics 
experts work out the mathe- 
matics of angles and distances. 
Here is where guns are identi- 


fied as a father identifies a 
child. 
CO hh nnn ® 


burglary or on a stolen car and it 
will wind up as a photograph on a 
desk in this department. If it is big 
enough for identification, it will 
be only a matter of a few minutes 
before an all-stations call can go 
out to “ bring in Paddy X”. 

If it is too minute for firm 
identification, it can, by expert 
reconstruction, be made up to an 
approximation of what it should 
look like. This drawing is com- 
pared with the records, and a few 
“ probables ” are now in the race. 

Nowadays few forgers get 
away with it in this country. Quite 
apart from what a hand-writing 
expert may have to say—and that 
is a matter of his expert opinion, 
the men in the Technical Bureau 
can find many facts from a docu- 
ment. Facts are what they are 
after, the only opinion they ulti- 
mately look for is that brought in 
by the foreman of a jury. 

The experts can submit the 
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paper to laboratory tests and say 
as a fact if it is the same as in a 
genuine document, for paper con- 
tains many tell-tale chemicals. So, 
too, does ink. Ultra-violet and 
infra-red photography will reveal 
erasures, alterations and additions 
to written material. 

Glass, whether from a dwelling- 
house window, a showcase, or 
from the scene of a car crash, is 
another specialist job in the 
Bureau, Fragments can be fitted 
together, examined microscopic- 
ally for adhesions, and, most 
revealing of all, for optical quali- 
ties. 

The map and model-making 
sections, were their work not con- 
nected with such grim subjects, 
would be a craftsman’s delight. 
Maps of accident scenes, of houses 
where robberies have taken place 
—and murders, too—are all‘in the 
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day’s work. Plans help counsel and 
jury in court, but most helpful ¢ 
all is a scale model, in jointed sec. 
tions, a true miniature of th 
house concerned. These are th 
models against which twelve good! 
men and true can test the vi 
of what a witness says. 

Plastic materials for footpeiatil 
tyre marks and mould-making are! 
another way of preserving evi) 
dence, but the work of the photo! 
graphic section touches every 
department of the Bureau. If ever 
those photographic Gardai decide 
to resign and start on their own/ 
as portrait photographers, I cas 
promise them a starvation exist 
ence. The reason is simple. No 
body would buy their pictures 
They have been trained to pro 
duce cold, starkly realistic picture! 
of hard facts, true to life, and m 
other kind. 


judgment Suspended 


MAN who had been on a trip abroad when his friend’s 
rich old uncle died was offering his belated condolences. 
“ And was your uncle in full possession of his faculties at 


the end?” he inquired. 


“We don’t know,” the bereaved replied. 


“The will 


won’t be read until next week.” 


[t makes all the difference whether you hear an insect m 


the bedroom or in the garden. 


ROBERT LYND 


A RANDOM selection of schoolboy howlers: 
Moths can’t grow big because they eat only holes, 
In Holland they use waterpower to drive their windmills. 
Silence is what you don’t hear when you listen, 
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TALES OF THE 32 COUNTIES 


Macey’s Man 
didn't get the 
Blarney Stone 


LAST BIG EFFORT TO GET THE 
Blarney Stone out of the country 
was made some years ago .by 
Macey’s Department Store in New 
York. They sent over a man with 
a commission to pay untold gold 
for a six-month loan of the Stone. 
The idea was that it could be 
dislodged from its place on the 
Castle wall—where as everyone 
knows you have to hang upside 
down to kiss it with some reliable 
friend holding your feet—and set 
up in their Fifth Avenue Store, 
where it could be kissed under 
cosier conditions by people moving 
from the women’s wear to the cabin 
cruiser department. 

Sir George Colthurst, who owned 
the Stone at the time, sent the 
Macey man shuttling to and fro 
between Blarney and Dublin. The 
man was unable to persuade either 
Sir George or the relevant Minister 
of the soundness of his proposition. 

I happened to talk with him on 
the night he was disconsolately 
taking his ’plane back to New York. 
I could not refrain from remarking 
that his sales-talkk had not been 
notably successful. He said : 
“D’you know something? Trouble 
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is that with all this going on I for- 
got to kiss the goddam Blarney 
Stone.” 
CLaupD CocKBURN in the Sunday 
Telegraph 


Kildare 
HEN LorD KILDARE DISCOVERED 
early this year that he could no 
longer foot the gigantic mainten- 
ance bill for his family’s ancestral 
home, Kilkea Castle, he regretfully 
sold it to the Land Commission. 

But now not even the Land Com- 
mission — the Government body 
which resettles small farmers—can 
afford to run it. So the strongly 
fortified castle was put up for sale. 

There were thousands of acres in 
the estate when the Land Commis- 
sion bought the property. But most 
of this has been handed over to 
the forestry department and the 
arable land was divided among 
small local farmers. 

Lord Kildare, who is forty-six, 
has preserved one link with Ireland. 
He still owns the family chapel on 
the estate and his only tenant 
occupies the nearby rectory. 


Sunday Express 


Galway 
S ONE GOES WESTWARD FROM 
Meath, and even in the western 
part of Meath itself, there increases 
that red bog over which no man 
can ride. By the time one has come 
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to Galway one finds the bog spread 
far over great spaces. 

Nevertheless, the Galway Blazers 
are one of Ireland’s most famous 
packs, though they move like cavalry 
near a hostile frontier, after seeing 
the bog which they cannot cross, but 
with fine country to ride, down to 
the bog’s very borders. 

There the fields are divided from 
one another by pale-grey walls that 
are built of rounded stones, stones 
that first of all had to be gathered 
up from the land in order that 
grass might grow, then taken from 
the heaps by the sides of the fields 
and put to the obvious use of mak- 
ing a boundary and keeping cattle 
either in or out. 

These walls are unmortared, and 
when the Galway horses hit the 
tops of them, they fly outward in 
showers. Being round, they seldom 
cut the horses’ knees. 


Lorp DUNSANY 


Wexford 


RNITHOLOGISTS ARE FASCINATED 

by the breeds which migrate to 
the Great Saltee. Since it became 
a bird sanctuary there has been a 
phenomenal increase in the num- 
bers arriving every year. 

The Wild Birds Protection Act 
has put a stop to the activities of 
collectors who pilfered eggs from 
the nests. 

The guillemot is a friendly sea- 
bird, and, like the puffin, a mem- 
ber of the auk family. It lays only 
one egg on a bare rock. This soli- 
tary egg is so shaped that it does 
not roll away. 

The razorbill bears a striking 
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resemblance to the guillemot. How- 
ever, its bill is broader and, as the 
name suggests, it is particularly 
sharp. It, too, lays a single egg. 
When the parents consider the | 
young sea-bird fit to fend for itself 
they push it over the cliff, and 
when it alights on the sea they fly 
down and peck at it until it dives 
to escape this parental persecution, 
Following a few drastic lessons it 
soon acquires the art of catching 
fish for food. 
JoHN McCaFrrey in the Irish 
Independent 


Dublin 


[NX 1635 SmR WitttAM BRERETON 
visited Ireland and noted in his 
diary for July goth: 

From Drogheda we came to 
the Swords, which is fourteen 
miles thence, and six from thence 
to Dublin. Here we lodged at the 
sign of the Boot, a tavern, and 
were well used, and found far 
better accommodation in so mean 
a village than could be expected. 

The way from Drogheda hither 
as dainty fine a way as I ever 
rode, and a most pleasant 
country; greatest part corn upon 
the very pleasant sea-coast, and 
very good and well-eared corn; 
the barley now beginning to turn, 
and will be ripe before the rye. 

Upon the left hand, about three 
miles from Drogheda, my Lord 
Netterville hath a pleasant-seated 
house or castle, the prospect 
whereof commands the sea, and a 
most plain, rich-champaign corn 
country towards the land. 

Irish Press 
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Cavan 
(VER 500 YEARS AGO “ O’REILLY’sS 

Coin” had the run of the realm 
and was legal tender even on the 
Continent, carrying with it the 
fame and name of the Breffni chief- 
tains, who made their own laws 
and controlled their own mint. 

In 1611, Cavan Town was given 
a charter by James I as the only 
place of trade and commerce in 
the county. The Corporation then 
established was abolished in 1840. 
The original limits of the borough 
were measured from an O’Reilly 
castle in the town, traditionally 
located as having been on the site 
of 63 Main Street, with an under- 
ground tunnel running from the 
rear of the house to the clan’s head- 
quarters on Tullymongan height 
(which later became Gallows Hill). 

Beneath the waters of the Green 
Lake, it is said, sleeps the ancient 
town of Cavan. In a hollow in the 
heart of Ireland’s Lake District 
stands the modern town, very much 
awake and vibrant with life. Over 
it looms Shantemon Hill with three 
stone pillars where the O’Reilly 
chiefs were crowned. 

Irish News 


Waterford 
ENJOY REGINALD’Ss ‘TOWER, 
overlooking the River Suir at 
Waterford, you need a powerful 
imagination, for the rotund tower, 
topped by a little pinnacle like a 
hat too small for a large head, is 
so clean and pleasant inside. 

You need to remember that the 
pleasant recesses opening out to the 
small windows once had bars across, 
and served as cells. 


— loon, © 


HITCH-HIKING ELVERS 
[T is estimated that twenty-five 
million elvers (baby eels) 
reach Lough Neagh every year 
on their pilgrimage from the 
sea. Lough Neagh, which 
washes the shores of five 
counties, is claimed to be the 


biggest and best eel-fishing 
ground in Europe. 
When they reach the 


entrance to the Lower Bann, 
the elvers stop before they 
enter the fresh water. It has 
been established that they do 
not resume their journey until 
the water temperature is at 
least 45 degrees F. 

At the picturesque Salmon 
Leap on the outskirts of 
Coleraine they experience an 
insuperable obstacle—a weir 
which rises more than nine feet 
above water level. it is impos- 
sible for elvers to negotiate 
this, so rope “ladders” are 
let down into the water and 
the elvers, following natural 
instincts, climb these. As they 
reach the top they fall into 
tanks, and are then transported 
to Lough Neagh by road. The 
elvers could negotiate the rest 
of the journey by themselves, 
but it would take them possibly 
a year to do so. 

“ Ulster Commentary ” 


CO hhh nn @ 
You need to remember that the 


river, now just across the road, once 
lapped at the base of this fiercely 
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defended Danish fort, and it has 
seen every kind of trouble since the 
Normans fought for it under 
Strongbow. 

In there the infamous Strongbow 
was wed, in something of a rush, to 
the young Eva, daughter of the 
equally unpleasant Diarmuid Mac- 
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Henry II, King John (you can 
see his sword and mace), and 
Richard II visited the Tower under 
more peaceful circumstances. 

It has been a mint, a prison, and 
a military stores, and now it con- 
tains relics of both English and 
Irish history. 

Pat JONES in the Catholic Herald 


Murrough, 
Ears at the Keyhole 
A SPY story that isn’t used to be told by Sax Rohmer, 
whose Dr. Fu-Manchu is one of the world’s best blood- 
chillers, 

Working in a New York hotel just after World War 1, 
Sax was disturbed by “ sinister” movements in the room 
next his. Stealthy hands tried the connecting door: he could 
almost hear ears brushing the keyhole. 

He switched off his light and sat very still. A window 
was softly pushed up; men stole along the leads to peer into 
his room, and to attempt an entry, They failed and crept 
back—baffled. ; 

Sax wondered whether gangsters were paying him back 
in his own fiction, until he learnt that a certain Mr. De 
Valera, then a fugitive from Great Britain, and his staff 
occupied the next suite. a 

Then he realised what’ had happened. ‘The chapter he 
was composing was full of detectives planning to “ get their 
man”; also he was working with a dictaphone. The 
strongly-flavoured police conversations of his story must 
have sounded terribly threatening to men who knew they 
were technically “wanted” by Scotland Yard. 

The Universe 


Relative-ity 
O friends met on the street one afternoon and the first 
said without any preliminaries : 
“So your girl friend jilted you when you told her about 
your rich uncle?” 
“ Yes—now she’s my aunt.” 


Every man is a volume if you can read him. 
Evening Mail 
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In court she refused to include the phrase 


it3 


. and forgive us our trespasses” in the 


Lord’s Prayer. It strengthened suspicion against 
her 


The Strange Story of 
THE WITCH OF YOUGHAL 


MICHAEL HEWSON 


ERE we find references to 

witchcraft in Ireland it is 
noticeable that they occur almost 
invariably in the English-occupied, 
more Protestant portion of the 
country. In the first and best- 
known case, that of Alice Kyteler, 
the Kilkenny witch of 1324, all 
the participants were English 
either by birth or by blood. 

One of the best-known of the 
Irish witches was Florence New- 
ton, who practised her craft in 
Youghal in 1661. Her story is 
told in a book published in 1681 
called Sadducismus Triumphatus, 
or “ A full and plain evidence con- 
cerning witches and apparitions” 
by Joseph Glanvill. Glanvill was 
chaplain to Charles II and his 
work is very authoritative. 

Florence Newton was com- 
mitted to prison on March 24th, 
1661, for bewitching Mary Long- 
don. The Mayor of Youghal, 
Richard Mayne, proposed to try 
the water-experiment of “ swim- 


ming a witch” but ‘for some 
reason he did not. 

Florence Newton came up for 
trial at the Cork Assizes in Sep- 
tember, 1661. The case caused so 
much interest that the Attorney- 
General came from Dublin to 
prosecute. 

Mary Longdon gave evidence 
that sometime around Christmas, 
1660, Florence Newton came to 
the house of John Pyne where 
Mary was employed. Newton 
asked her for some beef which was 
refused and she then went away 
grumbling and cursing. A week 
or two later Newton met Mary 
Longdon again and grasped her 
violently and kissed her saying, 
“ Mary, I pray thee, let thee and 
I be friends.” 

Within a month Mary suffered 
from strange visions in one of 
which she saw Florence Newton. 
She also suffered from fits in 
which she became so violent that 
four men could not hold her. 
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Poltergeists also played a part in 
annoying her, stones fell on her 
and then disappeared, sometimes 
she would be moved from her bed 
into another room, sometimes she 
would be carried to the top of the 
house, and sometimes find herself 
in a chest, 

While these things were going 
on Mary frequently called out the 
name of Florence Newton and 
when the suspected woman was 
brought to the girl’s room, her 
sufferings increased so much that 
it seemed as if she would die. 

When the girl had finished giv- 
ing her evidence, Florence New- 
ton looked hard at her and, lifting 
up both manacled hands, shook 
them threateningly and cried out, 
“Now she is down!” 

At this the girl fell in a violent 
fit, biting her arms and shrieking, 
and it was a long time before she 
recovered. 

Another witness, Nicholas 
Stout, gave evidence that he had 
tested Newton to see if she knew 
the Lord’s Prayer as he had heard 
that witches could not say it, and 
she had failed. But she declared 
in court that she could say the 
prayer. In saying it, she said, 
“Give us this day our daily 
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bread . . . as we forgive them that 
trespass against us,” leaving out 
the phrase, “and forgive us our 
trespasses.” She refused to say 
these words though she was 
pressed to do so. 

There was a second charge, 
more serious than the first, arising 
out of an incident which occurred 
while Newton was in prison. A 
man named David Jones tried 
several times to get her to say the 
Lord’s Prayer but never suc- 
ceeded. To show her gratitude she 
asked if she might kiss his hand 
and Jones consented. 

All that night he was ill. At the 
end of seven days he complained 
that the pain was going from his 
arm to his heart: he kept crying 
out against Florence Newton ‘and 
fourteen days afterwards he died. 

The account of the trial does 
not say whether Florence Newton 
was found guilty of witchcraft. If 
she were, as seems likely, she 
would have been executed under 
an Act made in 1563 which said | 
that those “ that shall use, practise, 
or exercise any witchcraft where- 
by any person shall happen to be 
killed or destroyed shall suffer 
paynes of death as a felon or 
felons ”. 


WHEN the modern world thinks of old age, it thinks in 
terms of care, not in terms of wisdom. It generally con- 
siders how much we must do for them, but rarely about 
how much they could do for us. 
Most Rev. Futon J. SHEEN 


No man is bad enough to tell the truth about himself. 


BERNARD SHAW 
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World War I was over. 
Everywhere it was narcissus time .. . 


America’s great 


The guns had stopped. 
. For 


writer it was a time for living 


When HEMINGWAY was 


Twenty-one 


This friendship between a struggling American 

author and an Irish-born British Army captain may 

have seemed a strange one, but to them it was 

perfectly natural. They had youth and a World 
War as a common link 


MAJOR-GENERAL ERIC DORMAN O’GOWAN 


EM and I first met, accident- 

ally, on November 4, 1918, in 
the Anglo-American club in 
Milan. My age then was twenty- 
three and I’d seen a lot of the first 
World War from Mons onwards, 
as an infantry officer. 

That morning, around noon, I 
was drinking fine German export 
ale in the club room when a young 
American Red Cross officer came 
in on crutches, When he sat down 
I noted that he was wearing an 
Italian war decoration, the Croce 
di Guerra. 

Then Maria, who looked after 
the little club with her sister, 
rushed in with the news that an 
Armistice with Austria had been 
signed that morning. Hem and I 
looked at each other and said the 


same thing: “ So we are to go on 
living!” He had his wound on 
him, I had three wounds on 
record. Men of our age and duty 
did not expect long life; this news 
was reprieve. 

We drank a second beer and 
lunched together, when I dis- 
covered that this harmless-look- 
ing Red Cross youngster had been 
badly wounded leading Arditi 
storm troops on Monte Grappa 
and was now in hospital in Milan. 

After that we saw each other 
daily—Hem announcing himself as 
my unofficial aide-de-camp. There 
was an uproariously gay party at 
Hem’s hospital to celebrate his 
discharge. Hem introduced me to 
his South African nurse, the girl 
who figures as the heroine in Fare- 
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well to Arms. She was a gay, 
charming person of whom Hem 
said that it takes a trained nurse 
to make love to a man with one 
leg in a splint. 

Then, in January, 1919, Hem 
had to go back to the States. I 
went to another job in Taranto, 
from where I returned, in mid- 
1919, to regimental duty in 
England. We kept in touch by 
letter. 

In 1920, Hem came back to 
Europe, with his young wife, 
Hadley Richardson. I could not 
meet them until the spring of 
1921. They were in Switzerland, 
living in lodgings in a hamlet on 
the road between Montreux and 
Les Avants. Our excursions took 
us to Montreux, where we found 
a famous beerhall, and to Les 
Bains d’Alliez, a mountain inn 
which Hem describes in his story 
Cross Country Snow. It was nar- 
cissus time and Hem seemed to 
make up for all the friends I'd lost 
in the World War. Hem was 


twenty-one then, while I was 
rising twenty-five. 
Next spring I rejoined the 


Hemingways; by then Hem was 
part of the village life. Between 
times they had been in Paris. Hem 
loved trout fishing. His favourite 
stream was the Stockalper at the 
point where the Rhone runs into 
Lake Geneva near to the village 
of Aigle. When Hem’s fishing was 
over we would go to the wistaria- 
porched inn in Aigle to talk and 
drink beer or wine. 

I think that for Hem, as for 
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Hadley and myself, those days 
around Montreux and the Rhone 
valley were supremely happy. I 
like to know that he remembered 
them, in Africa, twelve years later | 
and put the memory into his 
Green Hills of Africa. 

This holiday ended by a sudden 
reappearance of the journalist in 
Hem. He announced that we were 
going to Milan to see what Musso- 
lini’s Fascisti were up to. It was 
my suggestion that we should 
cross the St. Bernard Pass on foot. 
A small railway took us part of 
the way up the pass, across the 
Rhone valley; from Bourg St. 
Pierre we had to walk. The snow- 
line was low that year; beyond 
Bourg St. Pierre we soon reached 
it. Not long afterwards Hem 
developed a form of mountain 
sickness and Hadley had to help 
him on. I took both their packs, | 
The journey became something of 
a nightmare, with Hem sick, 
Hadley worried and myself carry- 
ing two packs forward at a time 
and returning for the odd one. 

Eventually we saw the gaunt 
hospice, like a barracks in a moon- 
scape. Even then I had trouble 
with a hostile St. Bernard dog who 
disapproved of visitors at the 
wrong time of year and at first 
would not allow me to ring the 
almoner’s bell. But they looked 
after us beautifully that night and 
next day Hem had recovered for 
the descent. After that Milan was 
fun; Hem strongly disliked the 
Fascisti who were everywhere. 

My next Hemingway visit was 
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very different. They had taken a 
tiny apartment on the Left Bank 
in Paris over a sawmill. Hem was, 
by now, deeply involved in literary 
circles in Paris and Hadley had 
just had her son, Nicanor. 

Hem, it seemed, wrote all 
through the night. The buzz of 
the sawmill under my window 
would wake me each morning to 
find Hem typing next door, in a 
room littered with discarded type- 
script, alongside an empty Bour- 
bon whiskey bottle. 

This was when he struggled to 
evolve his now famous style. One 
morning he showed me the night’s 
work; two brief passages which I 
recognised as taken from my 
own description of the Battle of 
Mons. These pieces appear before 
Chapters III and IV of In Our 
Time. 

By now Hem had got himself 
deeply involved with the literary 
and social life of the then Left 
Bank set. His friends were well- 
known writing and artistic people, 
most of whom I met in his com- 
pany. They were kind to me, Ger- 
trude Stein took pains to explain 
the intricacies of Picasso to my 
incomprehension. 

Hem showed me most of his 
writing and discussed it. I was, 
I think, important to him for the 
very reason that I did not belong 
to that literary world. To my dis- 
comfort, because I'd not intended 
it, Hem even re-wrote the second 
half of Big Two-Hearted River 
because I'd said I preferred more 
straight trout fishing. 


tL =p menp up uhniupni ahah apapadsdapapapedadatiye! | 

N the face of it, this seven- 

year friendship between a 
young captain in the British 
Army and a struggling young 
American writer may seem 
strange. To us both, then, it 
was perfectly natural. We had 
youth and the first World War 
as a common link; we looked 
at the world in much the same 
way. 

! learned a lot from Hem for 
all that he was the younger by 
more than three years; perhaps, 
too, | was useful to Hem from 
time to time. | hope | was. 

Eric Dorman O’Gowan 
=— = _ 77mm e 


When staying with the Heming- 
ways, during a leave in Paris from 
the Rhine Army, I happened to 
ask Hadley whether her son, 
Nicanor, had been officially chris- 
tened. 

The reply was that Hem did not 
want a formal christening, though 
she did. I tackled Hem about this 
and between Hadley and myself 
we broke down his resistance. It 
was a lovely christening. James 
Joyce’s son played the organ and 
Gertrude and I were godparents. 

In the summer of 1924 the 
Hemingways and I went to Pam- 
plona for the St. Firmin fiesta and 
the accompanying bullfights. We 
were joined there by John Dos 
Passos and several other kindred 
spirits. Hem was now the com- 
plete aficionado, a word which he 
has himself defined as “ one who 
understands bullfights in general 
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and in detail and still cares for 
them ”. 

For the week of the fiesta people 
just don’t go to bed; the streets 
are full of Riau-Riau dancers, each 
group with its own drummer and 
piper, until at sunrise a military 
band beats reveille in the plaza. 

The arena in the early morn- 
ing, the bullfights in the afternoon, 
religious processions in between 
and dancing-cum-drinking for 
most of the night; never a dull 
moment at the Pamplona fiesta. 
Somewhere between all this Hem 
talked to the top bullfighters and 
learned the technique and _ its 
jargon. 

When the festival was ended, 
we all moved to the mountains; to 
Roncesvalles, Here it was quiet 
and cool; Hem fished and we dis- 
cussed the Song of Roland. From 
there Dos Passos, John O’Neill 
and I set out to walk the length of 
the high Pyrenees to Andorra. 
Hem could not come with us, for 
his wounded leg precluded long 
marches in rough country; he 
stayed behind to fish. I saw him 
again, briefly, when we returned 
to Paris after the long walk. He 
then said that it was not good for 
anybody who wanted to work and 
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write to stay indefinitely in the 
Left Bank atmosphere, so he and 
Hadley were returning to the 
States. 

I did not meet Hem again for | 
twenty-five years. In 1950 I was, | 
unexpectedly, in New York. I dis- 
covered Hem at the Sherry 
Netherlands Hotel and made a 
date for 10 a.m. next day. Hem 
was leaving for Cuba at noon. In | 
his expensive apartment a new 
wife—he always called her “ Miss 
Mary ”—was packing clothes and 
books. 

Hem was large, grey-bearded, 
husky voiced, successful. There 
was not much left of the boy I'd 
known. Also, replacing beer, were 
two bottles of champagne on ice, 

I went with them to their car at 
the hotel door, Hem shedding ten 
dollar bills to the staff but just as 
carelessly dressed as ever and | 
carrying two canvas buckets | 
stuffed with new books. “ Do you 
have to buy books, Chink? They’re 
my ammunition.” 

Off they went, and that was | 
that. I promised to go to Cuba, 
but I never could make it; Hem 
was too prosperous, myself too 
poor. 

Now Hem’s dead. 
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Matter of Pronunciation 


NorTHERN Duck: “Quack, quack!” 
Southern Duck: “ Yerra, I’m going as quick as I can.” 


EXPERIENCE is a comb given to man when he is bald. 


Irish proverb 
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The waiting list for corneal operations is 
frequently far in excess of the expected 
supply of donor eyes 


They restore Sight to 
the Blind 


DAVID GUNSTON 


7. cornea of the human eye 
is the transparent surface 
tissue of the eyeball, covering the 
iris and pupil. In normal sight, 
light is admitted through this 
transparent window. But if light 
cannot penetrate the central sec- 
tion of the cornea because of its 
clouding over or scarring, vision 
is impaired and may be lost. 

Fortunately, however, the 
cornea is unique in that it is the 
only transparent and, so far as we 
know at present, the only truly 
transplantable tissue of the 
human body. Even grafted skin 
must come from the patient’s own 
body. But corneal tissue from 
another person, if properly im- 
planted, will knit into the sur- 
rounding eye tissue, grow, and 
eventually restore the patient’s 
sight. 

It was the British scientific in- 
vestigator, Erasmus Darwin, who 
seems first to have felt that this 
daring operation might succeed. 
Writing in the period 1794-1796 


he suggested: “‘ Could not a small 
piece of the cornea be cut out with 
a kind of trephine about the size 
of a thick bristle, or a small crow- 
quill, and would it not heal with 
a transparent scar?” 

These early attempts were 
largely made with animal eyes: 
tissues from rabbits, dogs, sheep, 
pigs, even a gazelle, were im- 
planted in humans, but although 
the graft “‘ took”, in each case the 
patients’ corneas became opaque, 


sO no improvement in vision 
resulted. 
But the greatest pioneering 


figure in this work was the Ger- 
man ophthalmologist Arthur von 
Hippel. From 1878 onwards he 
had done corneal grafting in both 
men and animals, and in 1886- 
1887 publicly showed at Heidel- 
berg a patient on whom he had 
done a successful animal graft, 
keeping accurate records of this 


-case for two years. 


In 1888 von Hippel achieved 
the first completely successful 
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corneal transplantation from one 
human eye to another. Above all, 
he devised an accurate clockwork 
trephine for cutting the graft 
tissue before insertion into the 
patient’s cornea, and under the 
growing influence of Lister and 


Pasteur devised surgical prin- 
ciples and techniques that still 
govern this operation today. 


Since then, the art of keratoplasty, 
as it is known scientifically, has 
been greatly developed by the un- 
stinting work of eye specialists in 
many countries. 

What exactly is involved in such 
an operation to restore or repair a 
person’s sight? The remarkable 
thing is that provided the eye 
tissue used for grafting is itself 
healthy, it matters not what the 
age, state of health, effectiveness 
of vision or cause of death of the 
donor are. The corneas of elderly 
people are actually better for the 
purpose than those of young 
children, and even if a person had 
poor sight or wore glasses, his or 
her tissue after death may prove 
to be the means whereby someone 
else is saved from blindness or 
near-blindness. 

The removal of the eyes, their 
enucleation, can be easily under- 
taken by any doctor, and, it should 
be stressed, causes no mutilation 
or visible disfigurement of a loved 
one’s body. The length of time 
fresh eyes are in fact kept in stor- 
age in an eye bank is relatively of 
less importance than the im- 
mediacy of their enucleation. 

The complete eye is removed, 
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and usually placed on a gauze pad 
in a small glass jar of paraffin oil, 
the inertia of which protects the 
soft, unsupported tissue. It is then 
usually sent swiftly to an eye bank 
in a watertight copper container 
embedded inside a metal ice box. 

On arrival at the eye bank an 
eye is immersed for an hour in an 
antibiotic solution to ensure com- 
plete sterility, and bacterial cul- 
tures are always taken on arrival 
at the eye bank and again forty- 
eight hours before use to ensure 
that no infection is introduced 
into the patient’s open eye. 

For short-term storage, up to 
about four days, the eye is simply 
kept at 4° C. in an ordinary hos- 
pital refrigerator after its anti- 
biotic immersion. This method is 
ideal in a busy hospital where 
grafting is regularly carried out. 
For longer storage a method pre- 
ferred in the U.S.A. is to dehy- 
drate the cornea and store it in 
nitrogen gas. When reconstituted, 
the tissue is as good as new. 

In practice, the description eye 
bank is often something of a mis- 
nomer, since all available graft 
material is used just as soon as it 
can be obtained. The waiting list 
for corneal operations is frequently 
far in excess of the expected 
supply of donor eyes. 

A patient spends between a fort- 
night and a month in hospital. 
The pupil is contracted with 
drugs, and drops of a local anzs- 
thetic are inserted into the eye 
throughout the operation. Basic- 
ally, a circular concave section of 
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the opaque cornea is cut away 
with the sharp trephine, which is 
then used to cut out a disc of fresh 
tissue from a donor eye. 

With infinite care, this tiny 
section is lifted with delicate 
forceps, placed in position, and 
painstakingly secured with about 
eight minute sutures of fine 
braided silk or monofilament, 
stitched with a specially designed 
needle just 4 mm. in length. 

The trephine, still based on von 
Hippel’s invention of 1880, can 
be adjusted at various depths to 
cut grafts. The renovated eye is 
then treated with atropine and 
covered for several days. The 
stitches are removed in eighteen- 
twenty days, and although the 
graft tends to bulge outwards a 
little at first, it gradually flattens 
out naturally within six months, 
and, miraculously, becomes part of 
the patient’s living body. Above 
all, he or she finds that sight is 
improved or even restored where 
before there was only darkness. 

Meny . otherwise enlightened 
people object to eyes being 


removed after death, while many 
countries cling to outdated legal 
restrictions more suited to the 
days of body-snatching. For 
example, some national laws 
specify a twenty-four-hour waiting 
period before any tissue can be 
removed from the dead, which 
destroys the potential value of the 
eyes. 

All too often today the skill and 
power of this branch of eye 
surgery is balked by apathy, pre- 
judice and conflict. France, Great 
Britain the U.S.A. and one or two 
other countries already apply 
simple systems whereby a person’s 
witnessed signature on a card or 
form is sufficient to ensure that his 
or her eyes will be used after 
death, but of course many more 
eye banks (and with them, many 
more surgeons) are needed every- 
where. 

No one who has seen the human 
tragedy caused solely by corneal 
opacity and the great joy brought 
to many patients by a graft of this 
kind can doubt the need—or the 
urgency. 
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He’d Get a Drop! 


GRANDFATHER was very reluctant to travel by air. 

“ You know it’s all the same on land, sea, or air, grand- 
da,” said the adventurous grandson, wanting to get the old 
man up. “ If your number’s up, your number’s up.” 

“Yeah, I heard all that before about my number being 
up,” the old man grinned. “ But ’spose the pilot’s number’s 


up, what happens to me?” 


GRATITUDE is the most exquisite form of courtesy. 


Jacques MARITAIN 


The astonishing story of Rathborne’s of Dublin. 
Their candles were burning four years before 
Columbus discovered America 


* 


FIVE HUNDRED YEARS 
A-GLEAMING 


Theirs is a bright past, but paradoxically it 
promises to be even a brighter future 


MAURICE O’BRIEN 


HE success of the rural electri- 
fication scheme seemed to 
sound the death-knell for the 
candle-making industry in Ireland. 
Rathborne Ltd. were in the same 
boat as the others. For close on 
g00 years, since Dublin huddled 
round the Castle, they had carried 
on the craft of candle-making. 
The board discussed the deteri- 
orating situation at length and 
their verdict was: export or die. 
And that’s how an egg-beater 
became part of the Rathborne 
story and whipped up an export 
trade that has enabled the firm 
not only to live, but to enter a 
period of expansion that shows no 
bounds. 
The story began in 1455 when 
William Rathborne sailed out of 


Chester to start a new 
Ireland. His family had been 
Mayors and Sheriffs in Chester, 
but tradition does not tell us if 
they were in the candle business. 
Thirty-three years later his son 
began making candles in the 
bustling Christ Church area. 

These were exciting times and it 
is possible that Mr. Rathborne’s 
best beeswax candles lit the way 
for Perkin Warbeck when he came 
here seeking Irish aid in 1491, 
claiming he was Richard of York, 
or illumined the hospitable table 
of that famous figure of the time, 
Gerald, Great Earl of Kildare. 

In 1583 the Common Council 
of the Guilds of Dublin granted 4 
charter to the company of tallow 
chandlers — “henceforth to be 
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called the Guild of St. George ”"— 
and decreed that they walk twelfth 
in line in the annual procession. 

The business must have pros- 
pered and by the end of the 17th 
century we find the Rathbornes 
had set up house in Oxmantown, 
then the most fashionable suburb. 
As the city grew, the Rathborne 
business moved out... from 
Winetavern Street across the 
Liffey to Stoneybatter and then, 
in 1744, to Castleknock. Here 
they built on land that Strongbow 
had once granted to the Tyrrells. 

The Rathbornes fared well 
down the years and in 1912 Henry 
Burnley Rathborne gave up his 
interest in the business, It became 
a private company and, thirteen 
years later, moved back into the 
city to a site on the North Wall. 

Those years after the second 
World War were trying and Rath- 
borne’s must have been tempted 
more than once to throw in the 
sponge. But they took up the 
export challenge. The managing 
director, Elmar McCormick, 
picked on the United States for a 
first stab. Why? “I suppose we 
all look West,” says Mr. McCor- 
mick. 

Many letters later they had 
clinched a number of small deals. 
By 1954 the company had decided 
that the time had come to examine 
the American market at close 
range. 

Donegal-born Mr. McCormick 
went there himself. His month- 
long preliminary survey indicated 
that there was a potential. He 
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HE Lourdes Centenary Year 
saw a big break-through when 
Rathborne’s produced a candle 
with four pictures designed by 


Fr. Aengus Buckley, O.-P., 
famous for his fresco church 
work. 


Last year the company earned 
£60,000 in exports. This year the 
figure will be around the 
£100,000 mark. 


DO H@® 
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learned that £12,000,000 worth of 
candles are burnt in America each 
year, But he had no illusions, He 
knew that you just did not walk in 
overnight and take your percent- 
age. He was well aware that it 
would take years and many new 
ideas on manufacture, design and 
packaging. But it would be worth 
while. 

They put on their thinking caps 
in a search for new ideas and 
techniques and every member of 
the staff was only too willing to 
help. But what Elmar McCormick 
calls “the major brainstorm” 
came the following year. He was 
at home watching his wife, Olive, 
fluffing up an egg with an egg- 
beater when the idea struck him: 
why not whip up wax? Would it 
work? 

It did. And this did not mean 
a big capital outlay. All the firm 
had to purchase were a few 
benches and a large cake mixer. 
They fashioned the other tools 
needed themselves. That was the 
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start of the beautiful decorative 
candles that Rathborne’s have put 
on the market in the past five 
years. 

Working entirely on a trial-and- 
error basis that first year, they 
produced a candle which was 
aptly named “Partilite”. It 
burned down through the centre, 
throwing a silhouette effect 
through a transfer picture. 

They had missed the Christmas 
market, but were anxious to try 
out their new product. Twenty- 
five gross were sent to London at 
the beginning of December to feel 
the way and a small supply was 
put on the home market. They 
were snapped up and orders 
poured in. The whipped-up wax 
had been an immediate success. 

Rathborne’s hired a firm of 
design consultants to dress up 
their candles in a whole range of 
shapes. And Jack Riley, the works 
manager, showed genius for 
developing all sorts of devices to 
meet every technical snag. Chris 
Moran, the buyer, took over a 
lion’s share in co-ordinating 
design development and came up 
with a host of new packaging 
ideas. A tremendous amount of 
research was rewarded when the 
company got a specially-designed 


Trouble in Store 
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machine installed which printed in 
two colours on a compound curve, 

As I walked through the factory 
that now has 12§ on its payroll, 
Chris Moran showed me the latest 
of Works Manager Riley’s inven- 
tions being used to produce an 
Irish Coffee motif candle until a 
machine is designed. The com- 
ponent parts: an old car pump 
and cylinder! 

While the major part of the 
business is now in the fancy 
candles field, the company never 
loses an opportunity to sell 
domestic candles abroad. The 
latest example is the way they 
have priced their way into Ghana 
and Nigeria. 

Chris Moran believes that, in 
this age of jet and space travel, 
people are inclined to escape back 
to the old world. And through this 
form of escapism, he sees his com- 
pany’s business thrive. 

It’s quite a record to have given 
unbroken employment for 473 
years. Rathborne’s are proud that 
they are now the fifth biggest 
candié exporters to the U.S. And 
they are proud, too, to be able to 
claim that their candles were 
brightening dark nights for four 
years before Columbus discovered 
that great country. 


“[SN'T there a smarter assistant to serve me?” 
“ No, madam, I’m afraid the smarter assistants saw 


you coming.” 


‘THE married man who misses the last bus always catches it. 
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Ever heard the wail of the Dublin gull? It 
makes a Banshee’s cry sound like a lover’s 


whisper 


Save Me from the 
SEVEN NOISES OF DUBLIN 


T. P. O'ROURKE 


HERE was once a Howth man 

who had been deaf for years. 
He was at last persuaded to visit 
a city hospital and came out fully 
cured. However, he was back 
again in five minutes tearfully 
demanding that his malady be 
restored. 

He had heard the Seven Noises 
of Dublin. 

Foremost is the all-pervading 
noise of the pneumatic drill. This 
is due to the fact that the Corpor- 
ation is persuaded that underneath 
the streets lie enormous deposits 
of gold, uranium, tin and 
copper. Dublin has  accord- 
ingly become one of the greatest 
mining centres in the world. 
Nothing is produced, but in the 
Micawber tradition it is held that 
something will eventually turn up. 

Competing with the aforemen- 
tioned yokes are metal containers 
—“So all day long the noise of 
battle rolled.” The full cans give 
off dull thuds which cause 
typewriters to jump off desks and 


bottles of beer to gyrate on 
shelves, suggesting imminent 
earthquakes. But it is the empty 
casks which yield the most 
horrible din. 

I have travelled to many ports 
and can assure you that Dublin 
breeds a seagull entirely its own. 
Foreign sailors tell me they are 
terrified by the cries of the Dublin 
gull, in comparison with which 
their own gulls seem to have a 
soft chuckle. 

The Dublin gull has a tech- 
nique of sitting silently like a 
Buddha for hours, Then for no 
apparent reason it suddenly bursts 
into wild ear-splitting shrieks of 
alarm followed by despairing wails 
which make a banshee’s cry sound 
like a lover’s whisper. Sometimes 
it happens that 500 or 600 of them 
are inspired at the one moment 
whereupon the citizenry are frozen 
into terror. 

The Dublin _lips-produced 
whistle is a noise which must 
be recorded. It is two-fold. In 
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many cases it is the sound you 
hear just before a bike with no bell 
hits you. In the remainder of cases, 
it is the effort of a Dubliner to 
attract the attention of another 
citizen for purposes other than 
reminding him of his last end. 

The whistle is always for some- 
body else but you have to stop and 
look back in case it is somebody 
who wishes to return you a pound. 
This is never the case but hope 
springs eternal. 

Another of Dublin’s own noises 
is the mobile collection box oper- 
ated along the pavement. It is im- 
possible to define the sound as it 
varies with the amount of booty 
reposing therein. It may be a sad 
jingle—product of two half-pennies 
being jogged up and down. Or 
it may—when half-full—give the 
sound of an Atlantic wave retreat- 
ing across a mile of shingle. ° 

I think Einstein might have 
been interested in the phenomenon 
of “visible sounds”. Because of 
the box being rattled within half- 
an-inch of your eyes, the noise is 
perceived by the eye rather than 
by the ear. 

It is well known that Dublin 
motor car doors have no mechan- 
ism for closing them. Accordingly, 
a primitive method is used—the 
door is violently struck against the 
body of the car thus welding two 
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pieces of metal (at a later stage he 
kicks himself out of the capsule). 

There is also a theory requiring 
a deep knowledge of psychology 
which urges that a man who has 
not paid for his car suffers from 
an inferiority complex and pushes 
the door in a gentle manner; while 
a man in full ownership displays 
his independence by banging and 
kicking the vehicle to pieces. 

Ours must be a wealthy city. All 
day and all night it echoes this 
horrible banging and clanging. 

The most annoying and most 
mysterious of Dublin’s Seven 
Noises comes from the push-bike. 
You see the bike parked quite 
static on the kerb. You pass it 
and suddenly hear a most desperate 
din. You look round convinced that 
a double decker bus has turned 
over, but all you see is the bike 
convulsed in a kind of St. Vitus’s 
dance. 

Wind or storm or natural cause 
has no connection with this. I have 
observed bikes on a calm, summer 
evening take it suddenly into their 
heads to go mad. I invite the 
London Society for Psychical Re- 
search to come over at once. 

In the meantime, the deaf man 
smokes his pipe on the pier at 
Howth, his calm face averted from 
the south-east—from the City of 
the Seven Deadly Noises. 


0 skeletons were crossing a churchyard. Said one : “ I’ve 
been dead for 200 years. How about you?” 
Replied the other: “ I’m not dead. ’'m a taxpayer.” 


GMALL boy (kneeling at bedside): “That is the end of my 


prayers, dear God. And here are the headlines again.” 
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THE SUGAWN CHAIR 


SEAN O’FAOLAIN 


VERY autumn I am reminded 

of an abandoned sugawn chair 
that languished for years, without 
a seat, in the attic of my old home. 
It is associated in my mind with 
an enormous sack which the carter 
used to dump with a thud on the 
kitchen floor every October. I was 
a small kid then, and it was as 
high as myself. 

This sack had come “up from 
the country ”, a sort of diplomatic 
messenger from the fields to the 
city. It smelled of dust and hay 
and apples, for the top half of it 
always bulged with potatoes, and 
under a layer of hay, the bottom 
half bulged with apples. Its 
arrival always gave my mother 
great joy and a little sorrow, 
because it came from the farm 
where she had been born. Immedi- 
ately when she saw it she glowed 
with pride in having a “ back”, 
as she called it—meaning some- 
thing behind her more solid and 
permanent than city streets, 
though she was also saddened by 
the memories that choked her 
with this smell of hay and potatoes 
from the home farm and apples 


from the little orchard near the 
farmhouse. 

My father, who had also been 
born on a farm, took great 
pleasure in these country fruits, 
and as the two of them stood over 
the sack, in the kitchen, in the 
middle of the humming city, 
everything that their youth had 
meant to them used to make them 
smile and laugh and use words 
which they never used during the 
rest of the year, and which I 
thought magical; words like “ late 
sowing”, “clover crop”, “inch 
field”, “marl bottom”, “ head- 
lands”, “tubers”, and the names 
of potatoes, British Queens or 
Arran Banners, that sounded to 
me like the names of regiments, 

For those moments my father 
and mother became a young, 
courting couple again. As they 
stood over that sack, as you might 
say, warming their hands to it, 
they were intensely happy, close 
to each other, in love again. To 
me they were two very old people. 
Counting back now, I reckon that 
they were about forty-two or 
forty-three. 
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One autumn evening after the 
sack arrived, my father went up to 
the attic and brought down the 
old sugawn chair. I suppose he had 
had it sent up to him from his 
home farm, It was the only thing 
of its kind in our house, which 
they had filled in the usual peas- 
ant’s idea of what constitutes 
elegance, with plush chairs, gold- 
framed pictures of Stags at Bay 
and exotic tropical birds, pelmets 
on the mantelpieces, delft shepher- 
desses, Chinese mandarins with 
nodding heads, brass bedsteads 
with mighty knobs and mother-of- 
pearl escutcheons set with bits of 
mirror, vast mahogany chiffoniers, 
and so on. But the plush-bottomed 
chairs, with their turned legs and 
their stiff backs, were for show, not 
for comfort, whereas in the old 
country sugawn chair my da could 
tilt and squeak and ‘rock to his 
behind’s content. 

It had been in the place for 
years, rockety, bockety, chipped, 
and well polished, and known 
simply as “your father’s chair” 
until the night when, as he was 
reading the Evening Echo with his 
legs up on the kitchen range, there 
was a sudden rending noise, and 
down he went through the seat of 
it. There he was then, bending 
over, with the chair stuck onto 
him, and my mother and myself in 
splits of laughter, pulling it from 
him while he cursed like a trooper. 
This was the wreck that he now 
suddenly brought down from the 
dusty attic. 

The next day, he brought in a 
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great sack of straw from the Corn- 
market, a half gallon of porter, 
and two old butties from the 
street—an ex-soldier known to the 
kids around as “ Tear-’em-and-ate- 
’em” and a little dwarf of a man 
who guarded the stage door at the 
opera house when he was not 
being the sacristan at the chapel, 

I was enchanted when I heard 
what they were going to do. They 
were going to make ropes of straw 
—a miracle I had never heard of— 
and reseat the chair. Bursting with 
pride in my da, I ran out and 
brought in my best pal, and the 
two of us sat as quiet as cats on 
the kitchen table, watching the 
three men filling the place with 
dust, straw, and loud arguments as 


they began to twist the ropes for | 


the bottom of the chair. 
More strange words began to 
float in the air with the dust: 


“ scallops,” “flat tops,” “ bul 
rushes,” “cipeens,” “fields in 
great heart. . . .” And when the 


three sat down for a swig of porter | 


and looked at the old polished 
skeleton in the middle of the floor, 
they began to rub the insides of 


their thighs and say how there was | 


no life at all like the country life, 
and my mother poured out more 
porter for them and laughed 
happily when my da began to talk 
about horses, and harrows, and a 
day after the plough, and how, for 


that much, he’d throw up this | 
blooming city life altogether and | 


settle down on a bit of a farm for 
the heel of his days. 
This was a game of which he, 
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she, and I never got tired, a fairy 
tale that was so alluring it did not 
matter a damn that they had not 
enough money to buy a window 
box, let alone a farm of land. 

“Do you remember that little 
place,” she would say, “that was 
going last year down at Nan- 
tenan?” 

When she said that, I could feel 
the little reedy fields of Limerick 
that I knew from holidays with 
my uncle, and the crumbling stone 
walls of old demesnes with the 
moss and saffron lichen on them, 
and the willow sighing softly by 
the Deel, and I could smell the 
wet turf rising in the damp air, 
and, above all, the tall wild flowers 
of mallow, at first cabbage-leafed, 
then pink and coarse, then gossa- 
mery, then breaking into cakes that 
I used to eat—a rank weed that’s 
the mark of ruin in so many Irish 
villages, and whose profusion and 
colour are for me the sublime 
emblem of Limerick’s loneliness, 
loveliness, and decay. 

“ Ah!” my da would roar. “ You 
and. your blooming ould Limerick! 
That bog of a place! Oh, but, God 
blast it, why didn’t I grab that little 
farm I was looking at two years 
ago there below Emo!” 

“Oho, ho, ho!” she would 
scoff. “ The Queen’s! The lousy 
Queen’s! God, I'd live like a tiger 
and die like a Turk for Limerick. 
For one patch of good old 
Limerick. Oh, Limerick, my love, 
and it isn’t alike! Where would 
ye get spuds and apples the like 
of them in the length and breadth 


“| REMEMBER! | REMEMBER! ” 


c. the Sugawn Chair” appears 
in Sean O’Faolain’s latest 


book of stories, “ | Remember! 
| Remember!” published this 
month in the U.S.A. as an 


Atlantic Monthly Press Little 
Brown Book. 

“| Remember! | Remember! ” 
will be available later on this 
side of the Atlantic. It will be 
published by Rupert Hart-Davis, 
London. 


of the Queen’s County?” 

And she grabbed a fist of hay 
from the bag and buried her face 
in it, and the tears began to stream 
down her face, and me and my pal 
screaming with laughter at her, 
and the sacristan lauding Tipper- 
ary, and the voices rose as Tear- 
*em-and-ate-’em brought up the 
River Barrow and the fields of 
Carlow, until my da jumped up 
with: “ Come on, lads, the day is 
dyin’ and acres wide before us!” 

For all that, the straw rope was 
slow in emerging. Their arguments 
about it got louder and their voices 
sharper. At first all their worry had 
been whether the kitchen was long 
enough for the rope; but, so far, 
only a few, brief worms of straw 
lay on the red tiles. 

The sacristan said: “ That 
bloody straw is too moist.” When 
he was a boy in Tipp, he never 
seen straw the like o’ that. Tear- 
*em-and-ate-’em said that straw 
was old straw. When he was a lad 
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in Carlow they never used old 
straw. Never! Under no possible 
circumstances! My da said: 
“What’s wrong with that straw is, 
it’s too bloomin’ short!” 

And they began to kick the bits 
with their toes, and grimace at the 
heap on the floor, and pick up bits 
and fray them apart and throw 
them aside until the whole floor 
was like a stable. At last they put 
on their coats and gave the straw 
a final few kicks, and my pal 
jumped down and said he was 
going back to his handball, and, 
in my heart, I knew that they were 
three impostors. 

The kitchen was tidy that even- 
ing when I came back with the 
Evening Echo. My da was standing 
by the sack of potatoes. He had a 
spud in his fist, rubbing off the 
dust of its clay with his thumb. 
When he saw me he tossed it back 
in the sack, took the paper, took 
one of the plush-bottomed chairs, 
and sat on it with a little grimace. 


THE 


> 
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Of Snobs and Snubs 
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I did not say anything, but 
young as I was, I could see that he 
was not reading what he was look- 
ing at. God knows what he was 
seeing at that moment. 

For years the anatomy of a chair 
stood in one of the empty attics. 
It was there for many years after 
my father died. When my mother 
died and I had to sell out the few 
bits of junk that still remained 
from their lives, the dealer would 
not bother to take the useless 
frame, so that when, for the last 
time, I walked about the echoing 
house, I found it standing alone 
in the middle of the bare attic. As 
I looked at it I smelled apples, and 
the musk of Limerick’s dust, and 
the turf tang from its cottages, and 
the mallows among the limestone 
ruins, and I saw my mother and 
my father again as they were that 
morning, standing over the autumn 
sack, their arms about one another, 
laughing foolishly, and madly in 
love again. 


o 
} 


WIFE was complaining to her husband, “ That snobbish 
Mrs. Kelly didn’t speak to me today when I passed her 


on the street.” 
““What’s so terrible about 


that?” he asked. “I thought 


you told me yesterday you weren’t going to speak to her 


again.” 


“That’s what makes me mad,” the wife replied. “She 


didn’t speak to me before I had a chance not to speak to her. 


» 


[tT is better to be able neither to read nor write than to be 


able to do nothing else. 


WILLiaM HAZLITT 
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The wisdom of this Derry-born washerwoman’s 

practical ideas was acknowledged by the Liver- 

pool Counctl when they installed public baths 
and wash-houses 


Kitty—a Saint Unsung 


BETTY VERNON 


ITTY WILKINSON, | the 

“originator of baths and 
wash-houses for the poor”, is a 
saint unsung. The stained-glass 
portrait which looks down, severe 
and serious, from the staircase 
window in the Lady Chapel of 
Liverpool Cathedral, is the sole 
public memorial to her work. 

Born in Londonderry in 1786, 
Catherine Seward came to Liver- 
pool before she was ten with her 
widowed mother who was already 
partially blind and insane. The 
child was virtually adopted by 
Mrs. Lightbody, a local philan- 
thropist, whom she often accom- 
panied “in her sedan chair, dis- 
tributing food and clothing among 
the poor ”’. 

From her patron Kitty learned 
to read and to practise “the 
principles of religion and duty”. 
Apprenticed at a cotton mill in 
Caton, Lancashire, from the age 
of eleven until she was eighteen, 
Kitty delighted in attending its 
night school. “That apprentice 
house,” she said, “ was heaven on 


earth. We were brought up there 
in ignorance of evil, and the man- 
ager of the mill was a father to us 
all.” 

In spite of this happy situation 
Kitty returned to Liverpool deter- 
mined to maintain her mother— 
whom she nursed intermittently 
for over twenty years. Here she 
hired a room for £5 a year, col- 
lected some ninety scholars at 3d. 
a week, and taught sewing and 
reading. Her poverty, however, 
was so dire that Kitty used to rise 
at two in the morning and collect 
manure from the streets, for sale. 

Her first marriage brought little 
comfort. She was early widowed 
and left with two sons, a now 
totally deranged mother, and a 
home in a Liverpool cellar. Kitty 
took work in a nail factory (“ 3d. 
for 1,200 nails—maximum 8s. a 
week,” wrote Mrs. William Rath- 
bone). 

Even though she drew 2s. 
weekly from parish funds for each 
child, there was often no soap for 
washing—even clothes. Neverthe- 
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less, washing without soap, Kitty 
contended, was better than not 
washing at all. Cleanliness she 
believed in almost fanatically. “It 
nourishes children,” she used to 
say, “ more than food.” 

Among the dark alleys, courts 
and cellars, with dampness, dirt, 
and destitution constant com- 
panions, water and sanitation were 
almost unknown domestic ameni- 
ties. Yet, inexplicably, miracul- 
ously, Kitty upheld her tenets of 
cleanliness. She toiled sometimes 
twenty-three hours a day, now 
earning money with her mangle. 
Often she and her family had but 
gruel water for their Sunday meal. 
In the face of deep poverty her 
overwhelming generosity may 
seem tantamount to foolhardiness. 
But in her indefatigable self- 
denial she was a superb Christian. 

She succoured the humble, the 
halt, and the helpless. She nursed 
the deaf and the blind: she 
adopted the homeless among the 
lost children of Liverpool. And 
when she married Tom Wilkinson, 
a porter in William Rathbone’s 
warehouse (the grandfather of 
Eleanor Rathbone), to settle in 
Denison Street, their house virtu- 
ally became an orphanage. 

Tom was as great-hearted as his 
wife: as many as forty-five 
children he cherished, clothed, 
educated, fed, and never lost sight 
of until each was able to thrive by 
its own industry. “He and his 
wife made for all a home and 
shared with then. heir own.” 

When cholera broke out in 1832 


the first cases occurred in Deni- 
son Street. Two thousand citizens 
of Liverpool died in a few months, 
but Kitty nursed and fed patients, 
careless of her own life. “ People 
must not die for want of help,” 
Mrs, Rathbone quotes her as say- 
ing. “It is no use running away 
when the Lord has sent for you.” 

The Wilkinsons accommodated 
families while their homes were 
disinfected : Kitty fought the 
plague with the weapons of fresh 
air and cleanliness, guided by the 
advice of the overburdened local 
practitioners. But most important 
of all, since hers was the only 
copper in the street, she offered 
its use to her neighbours. 

Infected clothes were boiled, 
washed, and disinfected there with 
chloride of lime: the yard was 
used for drying: ropes were fixed 
from the upper windows to the 
back of a house in the adjoining 
street. In short, the cellar became 
a public washhouse and disinfect- 
ing room. 

Apart from this work, Kitty 
and her husband gave shelter to 
the homeless orphans of the 
epidemic. Kitty engaged a neigh- 
bour to help wash the children, to 
teach them hymns, and to tell 
them stories in the bedroom the 
Wilkinsons lent for the purpose. 
From this beginning grew the 
South Corporation Infant School, 
the first public infant schoo] in 
Liverpool. 

The Wilkinsons refused parish 
money for the foundlings who 
lived with them. Yet their sole 
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means of providing “ hospitality ” 
was Tom’s earnings as a labourer 
and Kitty’s as office cleaner and 
“lodging keeper”. One week, 
noted Mrs. Rathbone around 
1835, when Kitty’s “ family ” con- 
sisted of fourteen (five men, two 
women, two boys, and five girls) 
her total budget was {2 4s. 6d. 
Flour amounted to 12s. at 8 Ib. a 
shilling, butter cost 3s. 4d. at §d. 
a pound, and rent and water 
totalled ros. 6d. 

The wisdom of Kitty’s practical 
ideas was acknowledged by the 
Liverpool Council. Public baths 
and washhouses were opened in 
| Liverpool Street in 1846, and the 
| Wilkinsons were appointed to the 


| . . * 
| “Superintendence ”. Kitty was in 


” 


gotten yours... . 


on Thursday, October 26. 
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charge of the washing, Tom looked 
after the machinery. This pioneer- 
ing triumph was followed by other 
similar projects over the country 
which the Adoptive Baths and 
Wash Houses Act fostered. 

Soon after this joint and happy 
appointment Tom died. But his 
wife, the “fearless and unwearied 
nurse of the sick”, lived to the 
age of seventy-three. Although her 
health declined, her magnanimity 
never grew less. No tombstone 
quotation was more apt than that 
on Kitty’s in St. James’s Ceme- 
tery, Liverpool : 

“For they did cast in of their 
abundance, but she of her want 
did cast in all that she had, even 
all her living.” 


The Father of Invention 
‘THE story goes that when Henry Ford died and went to 
Heaven, he was taken to the section reserved for in- 
ventors and in due course was introduced to Adam. 
“What are you doing here?” asked Ford. 
“Don’t you remember?” said Adam. “I invented woman. 
How do you think my invention’s doing?” 
Ford’s comments were sharply critical, but Adam came 
back with: “Okay, Mr. Ford, okay—all I can say is that 
my invention will still be necessary long after they’ve for- 


QuIDNUNC in Irish Times 


“'Topay we are celebrating the 100th birthday of our oldest 
inhabitant. Doesn’t she look well ?” 
“Yes, but who is the miserable man beside her ?” 
“Her son-in-law. He has been paying her life insurance 
for the past forty-five years.” 
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The Irish Catholic : 
“Mr. Hogan paints a sharp picture of 
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the Hearthstone recreates the atmos- 
phere of Dublin before and during 
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Our Postbag 


Twaln’s IpEAL GENTLEMAN—Promp- 
ted by the article “ Mark Twain and 
the Irish ” in THe IrIsH Dicest, Mr. 

O’Leary, of Jackson Heights, 
co York, writes to inform us that 
about the turn of the century a New 
York magazine (probably Harper's) 
wrote to various literary notables re- 
questing an answer to the question, 
—, is your idea of an ideal gentle- 
man ? 

The answers were published as a 
symposium in the magazine. This was 
Mark Twain’s reply : 

“PATRICK McALEER. He came 
to our family 36 years ago. He was 
my coachman on the morning that I 
drove my young bride to our new 
home. He was a young Irishman, 
slender, tall, lithe, honest, truthful ; 
and he never changed in all his life. 

“As the children grew up he was 
their guide. He was with us last sum- 
mer when we went to New Hamp- 
shire, and his hair was just as black, 
his eyes just as blue, his form just as 
straight, and his heart just as good 
as the day we first met. In all the 
years Patrick McAleer never made a 


mistake. He never heard an order, 
never received a command. HE 
KNEW 


"ie have been asked for my idea of 
an ideal gentleman and I give you— 
Patrick McAleer.” 

From this our correspondent de- 
duces that Mark Twain could not 
have been in the English literary tradi- 
tion where Irish character is con- 
cerned. He certainly wasn’t a social 
snob. 


* 


So We’rE Easi_ty PLEASED—A fifteen- 
year-old French boy, Jacques de Mon- 
neron, had a close look at Ireland and 
its people last August, and here are 
some of his impressions (as recorded 
in the Irish Press): 
It is the mountainous relief which 
at first surprised me. The hills ex- 
tend as far as the eye can reach, 


and because of the damp weather, 
these hills are fresh and green, 
covered by grass and heather. There 
are not many woods, bur thanks to 
the wetness of the ground, tropical 
plants like fern-trees and date-trees 
grow. Ireland is really the “ Emerald 
Isle,” the “ green Erin.” 
Then he turns to the Irish people: 
They are buxom and hospitable. 
They are not money-minded and 
they are always obliging. For in- 
stance, when they are driving by 
car, they salute everybody. They 
also help the other drivers by wav- 
ing to stop or to pass. They are 
easily pleased and they say readily, 
“Tt’s lovely,” “It’s nice! ” Every- 
day I hear “Hello,” or “ Have a 
nice day,” “‘ Have a good journey,” 
“Sleep well,” or * Did you enjoy 
yourself yesterday?” They are not 
double-dealing but straightforward. 


* 


HELEN Makes Sure—How’s this for 
nostalgia? We quote verbatim et 
litteratim : 

“TI have always wanted to go to 
Ireland, but I guess your digest is 
about as close to Ireland as I'll ever 
get .... It sits there in the ocean, a 
world within its own; some people call 
it Ireland, I’d like to call it home.” 

The writer, Helen K. Vought, Pen- 
field, New York, is a native-born 
American! To make sure that she will 
keep in close touch with the Old 
Country (where her maternal ancestors 
were born) she encloses a three-year 
subscription. 

+ 


Goop For AussIEs, Too—Our thanks 
to Mr. F. J. Corder, 470, Bourke 
Street, Melbourne, for the following 
revealing extract from E. W. Tipping’s 
column in the Melbourne Herald 
(issue of June 19): 

Party of skindivers brought up 
several bottles of Guinness’s stout 
from the hold of an old wreck off 
Barwon Heads over the week-end. 
The wreck is the Victoria Tower 
(1,563 tons), which foundered off 
the Heads on her way from Liver- 
pool, in October 1869. 
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Dublin Opinion 


Skindivers tell us they sampled 
some of the stout, in black hand- 
made bottles (bottled by E. J. 
Burke, Dublin). After ninety-two 
| years they report it was still quite 
| drinkable. A little malty, perhaps. 
But still with “a nice head.” 


. 


Postscript ON Oscar WILDE—As a 
tscript to the article, “ Oscar 
lide: the Final Scene in Paris,” in 

our last issue it is of interest to recall 


We thank Mr. Liam Brophy, Ph.D., 
for reminding us of this fact in the 
Current issue of The Cross (Dublin). 
The priest im question, Father 
Prideau Fox, S.J., recorded the inci- 
dent in an article in Donahoe’s 


| 


| 


| Magazine, 1905. This magazine was 


published in Boston, Massachusetts. 
(We use the past tense on the pre- 
sumption that Donahoe’s Magazine is 
now extinct.) 

Father Fox stated that he baptised 
Wilde when he was stationed at 
Glencree Reformatory, in the Wicklow 
mountains. How did that eventuate? 
It appears that the Wilde family were 
accustomed to spend their summer 
vacation nearby, and Lady Wilde and 
her three children—William, Oscar 
and Isola—used to attend Father Fox’s 
Mass on Sundays. 

Later, she asked him to instruct her 
children (presumably unknown to their 
father, Sir William Wilde), and he 
baptised them later on. As we know, 
Sir William was effectively hostile to 
Oscar’s leanings towards the Catholic 
Church, but he wasn’t alive to have 
~ influence on the final scene in 

aris. 


98 THE 
REMEMBERING JOHN McCormack—A 
Requiem Mass—the sixteenth annual 
Memorial Mass—was offered up on 
September 16th at St. Patrick’s 
Church, Soho Square, London, W.1., 
for the repose of the soul of John 
Count McCormack. It was in London 
that the tenor first gained world fame. 

The President of The John 
McCormack Society of Britain, Mr. 
Leonard F. X. McDermott Roe, in- 
forms us that this Requiem Mass was 
the very first memorial service to be 
held anywhere (excluding Philadelphia) 
for this great son of Ireland, and we 
agree with him that thousancs of our 
readers in the U.S.A. will be very 
interested to hear about it. 

“It may interest you to know,” adds 
Mr. McDermott Roe, “ that following 
the publication, some years ago, of 
an article in THE IRISH DiGEsT dealing 
with McCormack, I received from 
many countries (mainly the U.S.A.) 
hundreds of requests about him. I 
was too ill at the time, else I would 
have taken up this lead at the time 
and thus aroused more interest in one 
whom Ireland has so sadly neglected.” 

The address of The John 
McCormack Society of Britain is: 
216, Camden Road, London, N.W.1. 
The Secretary is Mr. Michael 
O’Dowda. 
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Know Any DuGMores?—Are there 
any people by the name of Dugmore 
in Leix (formerly Queen’s County) 
or Tipperary? If so, Mr. William 
Alban Dugmore, 6, Worcester Street, 
Grahamstown, South Africa, would 
like to hear from or about them. 

“ My great-grandfather came to 
South Africa from Birmingham 
(England) with the British settlers, in 
1820,” he tells us. “ The head of the 
party was Edward Gardner, whose 
eldest son, Hezekiah, was born in 
Tipperary about 1811. 

“TI was told by an Irishman over 
here when introduced to him a few 
years ago: ‘ The last time I met that 
mame was in Queen’s County (Leix) 
in Ireland ’.” 


IRISH DIGEST 


We have advised Mr. Dugmore on 
the procedure to be adopted to raise 
his query in the counties concerned, 
It is certain, however, that Dugmore 
is not a distinctive Irish surname. If 
our correspondent’s forebears hailed 
from Leix or Tipperary, it is quite on 
the cards that they were Cromwellian 
settlers (17th century). Not a few of 
their descendants became, like the 
Anglo-Normans, more Irish than the 
Irish themselves. 
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WaNTED — A trainee 
Margaret Eddy, 305, 
Walker Street, Ballarat North, 
Victoria, Australia, would like to 
correspond with Irish pen-friends. 

She supplies these particulars . . . . 
Age: almost 19. Interests: correspon- 
dence, tennis, basketball, squash, 
table-tennis, reading. Religion : 
Catholic. She prefers girls and boys 
between the ages of 18 and 22. 

And an American reader, 19-year- 
old Mary Jane Nicholson, 259, Kalas 
Street, Philadelphia 28, Pennsylvania, 
would like both male and female pen- 
pals of about her own age. 

Mary Jane, whose mother was born 
in Oughterard, County Galway, is 
deeply interested in Irish step-dancing. 
She has been taking lessons for the 
past two years. She loves Irish music 
and was delighted by the Little Gaelic 
Singers when they visited Philadelphia. 
We are not surprised to learn, there- 
fore, that her “fondest desire” is to 
visit Ireland. 


PEN-FRIENDS 
teacher, Miss 
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WANTS MIDDLE-AGED PEN-PALS—AI- 
though she is not Irish, Bette 
Roderick, 3709 Main Road, Tiverton, 
Rhode Island, U.S.A., “awaits the 
arrival of THE IrtsH DiGEsT and en- 
joys reading it from cover to cover.” 

She has always lived among the 
Irish, she tells us, hence her interest 
in the Emerald Isle. She hopes to visit 
this country some day. Meanwhile she 
would like to correspond with Irish 
readers—middle-aged ones preferred. 
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